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NOTE 

Si non i vero i hon trovato 

The thesis maintained in the following pages 
is illustrated by a number of anecdotes 
descriptive of American life and thought. These 
anecdotes have in every case been taken, usually 
verbatim, from paragraphs in the daily Press, 
■which presupposes in English readers an inordinate 
interest in American extra-vagances. The author 
has not had the privilege of visiting the United 
States, and has no means, therefore^ of judging 
of the accuracy of these reports. His acquain- 
tance with Americans and those who have been 
to America forces him, however, to the conclusion 
that the stories given in the text, even if they 
arc not in all respects literally true, possess at 
least the merit of the inventions of that distin- 
guished author, Mr. Benjamin Trovato ; that is 
to say, if they arc not true they ought to be. 
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tance with Americans and those who have been 
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that the stories given in the text, even if they 
are not in all respects literally true, possess at 
least the merit of the inventions of that distin- 
guished author, Mr. Benjamin Trovato ; that is 
to say, if they are not true they ought to be. 
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regards itself as progressive because, bciug both 
judge and jury in its own cause, its collective 
self-respect demands that it should think itself 
better than its fathers, who arc no longer in a 
condition to dispute the opinion. 

Dismissing, therefore, as irrelevant, the opinions 
which civilizations entertain about their own 
progressiveness, since all are unanimous in their 
own favour, we may proceed to enquire whether 
by the standards suggested above modem 
civilization is in fact progressive or not. By 
“ modern civilization *’ I mean American civiliza- 
tion, since, as America is undoubtedly our most 
progressive nation, whatever is true of America 
will be true in somed^ree of all the rest. Thus> 
while few of the more unprepossessing aspects 
of civilization to which I propose to draw attention 
arc peculiar to America, America exhibits them 
in the highest state of development which they 
have yet attained. The fact that any American 
novelty, from jazz to low-heeled shoes, is im- 
mediately snapped up and exploited by the 
nations of Western Europe, suggests that in 
superficial things, that is to say, in the things 
that matter, it is the ambition of the other peoples 
to be as like America as possible. We may 
infer, therefore, that both the pace and the 
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standards of western dvilization are likelj» to 
be set for some time to come by the United 
States, and that, as regards England, the only 
change that seems probable in the near future 
is a change which will make us more and not 
less like the America of to-day. In other words, 
America leads the pack, and if we want to know 
whether the pack is heading for heaven or hell, 
we shall be well advised to examine the direction 
taken by the leader. 

Now it is a queer but undeniable fact that, 
though the attainment of truth, goodness, beauty 
and happiness may be the ultimate object of 
human endeavour, they have a tendency when 
pursued directly, to elude the pursuer. They 
do not yield themselves to immediate and direct 
solicitation, but manifest themselves incidentally 
and unexpectedly, ennobling the work and 
gladdening the lives of men and nations who arc 
earnestly engaged in the pursuit of something 
else. You cannot take the kingdom of beauty 
by storm ; pleasure turns to tawdry and tinsel 
if you try to grasp her, while *' the palace 
of wisdom lies through the gateways of excess.” 
A sad Nemesis descends upon those who neglect 
this truth. The direct pursuit of beauty ends 
in ostentation, of pleasure in sensuality, of 
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goodness in hj'pociisj, and of truth in 
" science." 

It will be the main part of mj purpose m 
the following pages to try to show that modem 
dvilization is guilty of this neglect^ and that, 
in consequence, it persistently mistakes osten- 
tation, hypocrisy and scientific efficiency for 
beauty, goodness and truth. Two ciamplcs 
taken from the morning paper will suffice at 
this stage to illustrate a contention which it is 
hoped to elaborate. 

Beau ^, — " Portrait of B — C — ^ the American 
film star, in her costume consisting only of two 
hundred ostrich feathers and one thousand pearls.*' 

Gosdneis . — ** The frequent objection made to - 
modem dances on the ground of their too intimate 

character might, in the opinion of Mr. , 

a noted American dancing expert, be met by 
the simplest of devices. He has suggested 
that women should w«r a ^rdle so designed 
as to establish between them and their cavaliers 
a sort of neutral zone. Mr. — » — is not only 
serious but has given a name to his invention 
which will be known as the Princess Beatrice 
Belt. As illustrated in the American papers 
this morning, it consists of a flexible metal E>and 
carrying thr« projecting studs. He explains 
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it may be ornamented with rosettes and ribbons, 
and claims that it has the strong approval of 
the medical men and clergy to -whom he has 
shown it I ” 

I do not propose to soil this perfect thing 
with comment, nor would the mental attitude 
it suggests be important were it not that the 
prevalence of spurious imitations of truth, 
goodness and beauty tend unfortunately to 
preclude the attainment, except by the un- 
representative few, of what we have assumed to 
be the real ends of human existence. 

Distorted ideals, perverted standards, and a 
false scale of values are the characteristics of a 
civilixation which seeks directly and at every 
moment to achieve what should be the ultimate 
aim of every civilisation. Historians usually 
apply to the nations and dviJizations which 
have erred in this respect the name of “ Decadent.*’ 
Imperial Rome ^vas decadent in much the same 
way and for much the same reasons as modern 
America is decadent. What that way is and 
what are the reasons for it I shall try to show in 
the pages that follow. 

I propose to divide my thesis into three parts. 
First, in the sphere of truth, I shall deal with 
the mistaken identification of efficiency and 
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mechanical power with knowledge, accor.dly in 
that of beauty with the substitution of luxury 
for art and money power for oilturc, thirdly in 
that of goodness with the delusion that hypocrisy 
and conventions constitute morality. 


PART I 


TRUTH 

America asd Procriss 

“ The European of the nineteenth centurjr,” 
said Disraeli, '* talks of progress because 
by the aid of a few scientific discoveries 
he has established a society which mistakes 
comfort for civilization,” Noticing that the 
interior of an American house bears witness 
to the fact that we have ceased even to be 
comfortable, we may substitute for the comfort 
of the nineteenth century the efficiency of the 
twentieth, thus naming the chief factor in the 
modem belief in progress. \Vc have enormously 
increased our power over Nature ; sixty miles an 
hour in a motor car have replaced four miles an 
hour on foot ; a machine can turn out twenty 
biscuit tins in the time it used to take twenty men to 

8 I 
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tujTj out one ; and a civjJized man can and do«ldl} 
a hundred savages more casHj than a hundred 
savages can kill a civilized man. 

It may be doubted whether this civilized 
efficiency in production, distribution and de- 
struction would strike an unbiased observer 
■with the same "weight of solid complacency 
as it docs a modem American. It is possible, 
for example, that a Martian historian of the 
future, having studied the achievements of 
mankind in the twentieth century, might 
record them as follows : " On our nearest 
planet the age of the mcsozoic reptiles was 
succeeded by that of the mammals. Of these 
the * bominidx ’ or larger apes, despite their 
physical defects, which included an inabUity to 
use their forefeet for the purpose of walking, and 
a bodily stnicnirc which left them so unpro- 
tected against cold that th^ were obliged to go 
permanently covered with the skins of other 
animals, were nevertheless enabled in virtue of 
their possession of a faculty akin to our 
O'sm intelligence to establish a supremacy 
over all the other inhabitants of the planet. 
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Thq* chiefly used this supremacy for the 
purpose of prcj’ing upon ether species, of 
which they would speedily have denuded the 
planet, were their energies not continually being 
distracted by the destructive feuds which they 
maintained among themselves. The period of 
their dominance lasted for about ten thousand 
years, and was only terminated by their discovery 
of how to liberate the forces contained in the 
atom. This discovery and the additional powers 
with which it endowed them, enabled them to 
increase their mutual destructiveness to such an 
extent that they succeeded within a short space of 
time in accomplishing the complete extermination 
of their whole species. The destruction of this 
noxious race by their own unaided efforts has 
always been acclaimed by our theologians as one 
of the strongest pieces of evidence for the Provi- 
dential government of the Universe.” 

Whatever the value of modem scientific 
and industrial achievement in the eyes of a 
Martian or of the Infinite, it is, I think, clear that 
in the present it produces a number of distinct 
though related effects which ought to be, and 
3 
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would be checked hy a dwlization which did Jiot 
glory in them. These effcas involve a constant 
subordination of ends to means, and find 
expression in a worship of machinery and in a 
glorificadon of size, hustle and efficiency. It 
will be desirable to consider these effects separately. 


Thr Worship of Machinery 

Truth, as I have suggested, is an end in itself, 
and knowledge of truth is probably to be regarded 
as one of the ultimate goals of human endeavour. 
Knowledge is, however, also useful as a means ; 
through knowledge we may obtain power over 
Nature, and power over Nature may be used to 
make the life of men secure, to diminish their 
toil and to set them free for the pursuit of those 
ends which I have assumed to be valuable. 

Herein lies the ultimate justification of 
machinery. Worthless as an end, it is valuable 
as a means. By enabling one man to produce 
in a given time as much as it formerly took a 
4 
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hundred men to produce in the same time, 
machinery should have diminished the load 
of human labour a hundredfold. That the 
invention of machinery has not had this effect is 
notorious. So far from finding their toil lightened, 
men never worked so hard as they did in the 
nineteenth century. The reasons for this failure 
on the part of machinery to dimmish human toil 
arc mainly economic, and a study of a current 
Work on Socialism will enlighten any reader who 
is curious in the matter. 

There is, however, another reason not so 
frequently taken into account, which is nearer 
to my present purpose. Men, having invented 
machines to serve themselves, begin to serve the 
machines they have invented. Through worship 
of machinerj', men forget the spiritual goods 
which machinery should have helped to bring 
within their reach. 

For eaamplc, in serving this idol "machinery'^ 
they destroy beauty. Until the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution the North of England was as 
beautiful as any part of the earth’s surface. Thepro- 
cessof discmbowellmg the earth of its iron and coal, 
5 
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of making cheap cotton shirts and thick woollen 
vests, of forging frying pans and erecting gaso- 
meters, has turned it into a little hell upon earth* 
Middlesbrough is the product of the worship 
of machinery, and the fact that it occurs to no one 
to suggest that Middlesbrough requires either 
explanation or apology, is the measure of our 
forgetfulness of spiritual ends in our worship of 
material means. It is, of course, true that those 
of us who make our money out of Middlesbrough 
take good care to live somewhere else, knowing 
that the only way wc can recover from the ugliness, 
the squalor and the filth that our power over 
Nature costs us, is to escape to some spot where 
Nature is still exercising a modicum of power over 
men ; in other words, wc retire to the seaside or 
to hydros at Harrogate. But the fact that the North 
of England, which was once inhabited by healthy 
human beings, is now a world of hydros and 
hovels, of slums and of slag-heaps, is not of much 
consolation to those whose lot is cast in the 
hovels rather than in the hydros, while even 
in the latter wc arc too busy repairing con- 
stitutions which have been shattered and 
6 
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exhausted bf an age of machmcr7 and progress, 
to enjoy the remnants of beauty that our industnal 
civilization has left us. 

But what, I shall be asked, has all this to do 
with America ? The horrors of the Industrial 
Revolution arc vieuxjeu. Why dilate upon them 
now ? My answer is that in America the worship 
ofmachineryasan aid in itself proceeds to lengths 
undreamed of by the comparatively unprogressive 
European. 

An American thinks a mechanical device 
wonderful because it is a mechanical dewee. In 
America a man has six taps to his porcelain bath, 
a patent shower contrivance, and automatic hot 
and cold jets, not because it gives him any peculiar 
and esoteric pleasure to subject his body to the 
impact of simultaneous streams of water of varying 
temperature playing capriciously upon it from 
unexpected quarters, but because the inevitable 
complication of machinery necessitated by these 
childish devices arouses his sense of awe and 
serves at the same time in some obscure way to 
reflect credit upon himself. How aeditable of 
him, he unconsciously rejects, to get himself boro 
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in 50 ingenious and progressive an age ; it is the 
twentieth century that has invented multiple-tap 
baths, and no bath has somany taps as the American. 

An American will go into raptures about his 
bath. It is the first thing he will show you when 
he takes you into his house. It is largely because 
of their baths that Americans are always washing 
themselves. One of the reasons why they rate 
cleanliness so highly is that it gives them an 
opportunity of delighting in the size, the snowy 
glossiness and the ingenious construction of their 
baths. 

Machinery is destructive of joy as well as of 
leisure. In making men’s work longer it also 
makes it duller. It robs work of the interest 
of a creative and varied process, and substitutes 
the unending r^etition of a trivial and 
monotonous task. Since the advent of 
machinery no man sees both the b^inning 
and the end of the things he makes : he is a 
mere cog in a producing-machine. What goes 
into the machine and what comes out of it are 
alike beyond his knowledge and control. I once 
met a girl, who had worked for two years at an 
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insignificant process involved in the production 
of umbrella ferrules, who thought that she was 
engaged in making valves for cycle tyres. Now 
America is the richest country in the world ; it 
has also more machines and more elaborate 
machines than any other country. In America, 
therefore, we should expect the benefits which 
machinery is supposed to confer to shine forth 
most clearly to the view. What arc the facts ? 
1 will mention one and one only. During the 
last two years discussions have taken place among 
American industrialists as to the advisability of 
maintaining the twelve-hour day. The industiy’ 
most notorious for its adherence to the twelve- 
hour day is the steel industry, in which the work 
involved is, perhaps, as onerous as any that men 
do or have ever done. It may, then, be doubted 
whether the lives of American steel workers have 
been made happier or easier by the invention of 
machinery. 

If men were not disposed to place more 
value upon machines than upon the results 
which machines might have been used to achieve, 
they would not allow machinery to destroy beauty 
9 
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and to banish leisure. Since, therefore, los? of 
beauty and leisure are the chief characteristics of 
modern civilization, wc can only regard 
invention of machinery as on balance a loss rather 
than as a gain. So far from agreeing toilits 
conclusion, no American known to me can even 
understand how it could possibly be drawn. 

Automobilism 

It is in the automobile that modem civili^^ 
man finds the most complete expression of his 
worship of machinery. 1 1 Is for him the suprc*ne 
symbol of his power over Nature, the deui t* 
mathina of a progressive age. The use of die 
automobile also constitutes one of the most 
striking examples of the modern subordination 
of ends to means. 

As a means a motor is sometimes useful. I” 
large towns, for instance, it will take one from doov 
to door, and so save a quarter of an hour’s wiilk 
at each end of the nearest tube or bus route. 
All travelling in lat^e towns is beastly, and travel- 
ling in a motor is not more boring than travelling 
to 
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in a bus or in a train. It may' even be less so j 
the motor is reasonably secluded, and in a town 
journey there is no chance that one may be 
immured in one of these vehicles beyond the limits 
of human endurance. As a means, then, a mere 
method of getting about when no pleasanter 
method presents itself, a motor may be useful. 
But it is not as a means that it is chiefly employed. 
The modern civilized man advocates motoring as 
an end, and, considered as an end, motoring is one 
of the most contemptible, soul-destroying and 
devitalizing pursuits that the ill-fortune of mis- 
guided humanity has ever imposed upon its 
Credulity. 

In the first place, the possession of a motor 
perverts and distorts a man’s scale of values. 
Even the best-intention ed motorist, the man who 
buys a motor merely in order to escape from the 
town into the country', is sooner or later overtaken 
by the lust of speed. At first he sets his limit at 
twenty-five miles an hour. What use, he asks, is 
a motor, unless it enables him to see the country as 
it passes ? But presen tly he creeps up to thirty, and 

thentofort}’. Ashis speed increases, the once-Iovcd 

i: 
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countrj’sidc begins to look like a heaving mass 
of grey-green porridge ; but he docs not notice the 
transformation or, if he docs, forgets to rc^et 
it. Meanwhile his wretched passenger tastes of 
the delights of motoring by becoming first dazed, 
then cold, then bored, then stupid. He cannot 
sec the country, he cannot talk — nobody but a 
motorist desires to bawl in a perpetual hurricane 
— he cannot read, he cannot even think. His 
brain grows so numb from the constant hurtling 
of his body through the atmosphere, that it 
becomes incapable of concentrating on any line 
of thought for more than a minute at a time. 
Even the pleasures of reverie and day-dream arc 
denied to him. At the end of the journey he 
descends cold and irritable, with a sick headache 
bom of rush and racks. He clamours for tea or 
dinner, but, lacking both bodily exercise and ^ 
mental stimulus, he cats without appetite, and 
only continues to cat because at a motoring hotel 
there is nothing else to do. It is at such places 
that the modem fat man is made. Meanwhile 
his fool of a driver js rubbing his hands with 
ecstasy because he has overtaken a Morris- 
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Cowley, or has “ Done it in very good time, my 
boy. An average of thirty over four hours { 
Not so bad for the old bus, ch ? " and avoided 
murdering a child by the roadside in doing 
so. 

Motoring is praised for two different reasons. 
It is said that it enables the town-dweller to see 
the country, and that it gives an exhilarating sense 
of speed. Neither of these reasons is the true 
one. Everyone knows that the only way to see 
the country is to walk in it. Moreover, the 
motorist, even if the speed at which he travelled 
enabled him to appreciate what he saw, does not 
see the country at all. 

What he does see is a tarred road, a couple of 
blackened or dust-covered hedges, and a stream 
of other motorists. As for the country, his only 
concern is to see how fast he can get through it. 
A motorist who professes to know the country, 
because he has motored along its roads, is like a 
man who expects to find out what sort of person 
his friend is by studying his arteries. 

As regards the exhilarating sense of speed, the 
average express train goes considerably faster 

13 
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than even the most determined motorist ; to 
taste the delights of sheer speed, it is only necess- 
ary to thrust one's head out of the carriage 
inndo'K'. 

The secret of the fasdnation of motoring must, 
therefore, be sought eJseirhere. The motor is 
the most perfect expression of the power of wealth, 
and affords the most notable opportunity for its 
public display. The motorist desires to advertise 
to the world at large that he has amassed enough 
money to hurl himself over its surface as often 
and as fast as it pleases him. That is why, 
though he spends his energies in cursing pedes- 
trians for getting in his way, he hates to drive on 
deserted roads. To hoot inoffensive persons out 
of his path gives him pleasure, by enabling him 
to feel and to display his power . The first article 
of the motorist’s creed is that everyone and 
everything must give way to him, and the more 
there are to give way the better he likes it. like 
everyone of vulgar tastes, he thinks that all men 
share them ; if a man doesn’t, the more fool he. 
Hence the motorist despises all non-motonog 
travellers. What wins his respect is a faster car; 

14 
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what rouses his spordng instinct is the desire to 
•beat it ; what gives him pleasure is the admiration 
of his kind. Hence the motorist courts publiaty. 
He lives in a herd that he may the better exhibit 
himself. He uses his motor not to drive into 
the country, but to drive through the country — 
an indeterminate tract inhabited only by fools, 
artists and rustics — from one watering place to 
another, from a commercialized beauty-spot to a 
city, or from a city to a golf course, where he 
builds himself a palatial hotel, adorns its lounge 
with his fat wife and her lap-dog brought down 
with the luggage^ and nightly overeats and over- 
drinks himself as the only means of getting himself 
out of the bad temper into which he has cursed 
himself on the links. 

There exists a superstition that the motorist 
is fat, jolly and good-tempered. Fat he is, but 
jolly and good-tempered he is not. Observe the 
bored and scowling couple lolling in this Daimler 
which is just about to drive you off the road into 
the ditch. The man is puny, and pot-bellied; 
the woman flabby, yellow and wrinkled. Their 
minds are vacant, their tempers irritable and their 
15 
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bodies idle and cold. They hector the chauffeur, 
abuse the foot passengers and snap at each other. 
Like others who believe that happiness can be 
won by mechanical means and act accordingly, 
they are dismally unhappy. It may, 1 think, be 
safely assumed that, if the inhabitants of all the 
motors hurtling over the surface of the earth at 
this moment were placed in a large pen, affording 
an opportunity for unhindered inspection, and 
an equal number of persons chosen at random 
from the population at large were placed in another 
pen, the second collection of individuals would 
be found, in respect of youth, good looks, pleasant- 
ness, amiabifity, intenigence, energy, courage and 
fitness both of mind and body, immeasurably 
superior to the first. Motors, in fact, like churches 
and first-rate hotels, exist for the benefit of the 
old. Young people cannot, as a rule, afford them : 
they are working obscurely somewhere at the 
back, fitting on new tyres, mending magnetos, 
oiling, swilling and generally bottle-washing for 
the old, upon whom they depend for employment. 
But then they have their compensations. Possess- 
ing youth, they have no need to rely upon machines, 

i6 
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and they can still enjoy tvhat is left of the beauties 
of the trorld in places -where motorists cannot 
follo-w them. 

I have spoken hitherto of the disease of motoring 
as it affects the motorists ; its scarcely less dis- 
tressing effects upon those who still have the good 
fortune not to belong to the motoring classes 
have yet to be enumerated. 

That the roads arc no longer endurable is per- 
haps not so serious. No walker worth his salt 
ever kept to the roads, and the fact that they 
arc now little hells of dust and noise and stink only 
means that, instead of welcoming a few miles of 
hard straight road at the end of a day on mountains 
or moorland, he now seeks to avoid the road at all 
times and seasons. There, indeed, he must con- 
sent to be the puppet and plaything of plutocracy 
enthroned on machinery, to have his ears 
assaulted by every variety of beastly sound that 
the ingenuity of modern civilisation can devise, 
and his peace of mind shattered by the continual 
necessity under which he finds himself of perform- 
ing bodily convolutions that would do credit to a 
professional gymnast, 

C 17 
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bodies idle and cold. Th^ hector the chaxdTeur, 
abt2se the foot passengers and snap at each other, 
like others -who believe that happiness can be 
won bf rnwhanical means and act accordingly, 
they are dismally unhappy. It may, I think, be 
safely assumed that, if the inhabitants of all the 
motors hurtling over the surface of the earth at 
this moment were placed in a large pen, affording 
an opportunity for unhindered inspection, and 
an equal number of persons chosen at random 
from the population at large were placed in another 
pen, the second collection of individuals would 
be found, in respect of youth, good looks, pleasant- 
ness, amiability, intelligence, energy, courage and 
fitness both of mind and body, immeasiuably 
superior to the first. Motors, in fact, like churches 
and first-rate hotels, cxht for the benefit of the 
old. Young people cannot, as a rule, afford them : 
they are working obscurely somewhere at the 
back, fitting on new tyres, mending magnetos, 
oiling, swilling and generally bottle-washing for 
the old, upon whom they depend for employment. 
But then they have their compensations. Possess- 
ing youth, they have no need to rely upon machines, 
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and they can still enjoy what is left of the beauties 
of the world in places where motorists cannot 
follow them. 

1 have spoken hitherto of the disease of motoring 
as it affects the motorists ; its scarcely less dis- 
tressing effects upon those who still have the good 
fortune not to belong to the motoring classes 
have yet to be enumerated. 

That the roads are no longer endurable is per- 
haps not so serious. No walker worth his salt 
ever kept to the roads, and the fact that they 
are now little hells of dust and noise and stink only 
means that, instead of welcoming a few miles of 
hard straight road at the end of a day on mountains 
or moorland, he now seeks to avoid the road at all 
times and seasons. There, indeed, he must con- 
sent to be the puppet and plaything of plutocracy 
enthroned on machinery, to have his ears 
assaulted by every variety of beastly sound that 
the ingenuity of modern civilization can devise, 
and his peace of mind shattered by the continual 
necessity under which he finds himself of perform- 
ing bodily convolutions that would do credit to a 
professional gymnast. 
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'Tormented by the belchings, hooting, whio- 
tngs, snappings, yawlmgs and eructatings of the 
latest AngeJ’s Voice or screeching Klaxon im- 
ported from America, how often have I rejoiced 
to imagine some automatic reactor that would 
visit an appropriate retribution upon its owner ; a 
bladder, for instance, fixed to the car, that would 
beat him hard upon the face, blow for blast ; or 
a mud-<hrowing machine that would project clods 
into his eyes } How have I revelled in such 
thoughts, picturing each clod juicier and stickier 
than the last, as with each succeeding mile the 
hootings have grown more flatulent and pcremp> 
tory ! 

All this is bad enough, but not so bad as to 
arrive at a journey’s end and find that one’s inn 
has been captured by motorists. The old 
country inn, if indeed it ever existed, was chiefly 
loved because of its difference from the 
entertainment of the town. ** No anger, no 
sorrow, no fret, such a large fireplace, every- 
thing different from London and altogether 
better,” said Edward Thomas. It has largely 
disappeared, to be replaced by the civilized 
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hotel, A dvilized hotel is a little urban globule 
floating like scum on a rustic pool. The porter’s 
eye gleams significantly and unmistakably as 
you enter ; the warmth of your welcome is con- 
ditioned by your estimated tipping capadty, and 
every civility has its price. The motorists are 
in the lounge or at the bar, drinking codctails. , . 

It has long been known that you cannot 
loose the products of a progressive age into the 
country without polluting it. The pollution of 
the countryside is believed to be confined to 
the lower dasses, and is usually ascribed to lack 
of education. This belief, however, is a delusion. 
"Well-to-do people who come here in motor cars, 
and have a butler and maids waiting on them, are 
just as bad as poor people. Quite recently a 
champagne bottle and an empty sardine tin were 
found in a beautiful and seduded part of Holm- 
wood."^ One meets these " well-to-do people ” 
lunching on a common or by the roadside, 
surrounded by bags and bottles, spawning scraps 
and Utter, trying to impose an artificial primitive- 
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America is variously estimated from one to e\'ery 
six to one to every eight of the inhabitants. Take, 
for example, the following extract from the daily 
paper ; 

“ CAR TO EVERY SEVEN. 
“America's Amazing Motoring Development. 
“ The amazing development of motoring in 
America is referred to as follows in a letter 
from a correspondent at Pasadena, California : 

“ ‘ The motor-car situation in California is 
astonishing. There are over one million cars 
in this State of about four million people. 
There are too many of them. If you cross a 
street you have to run for your life. The streets 
in some places are jammed up with them.* 

“ Speaking of the increase of cars in the 
United States generally, the writer says ; ‘ The 
increase since 1889 has been marvellous. In 
that year there was one car for every 18,000 
people ; to-day there is one for every seven 
people. There are over fifteen million cars 
and trucks, and these consume over six million 
gallons of petrol per annum. The number of 
21 
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motor vehicles registered in 1913 sm, in fact, 
*S*«S7,295, which was ^ gain* of 2,916,918 
over the figures of the preceding year. It is 
estimated that motor-car transport costs 
annually over seven billion dollars, but that 
for ever)' dollar so expended we add several 
dollars to our national income.* ** 

Even Americans, it seems, arc beginning to find 

motors a nuisance. 


War Maciiink 

The modern belief in armaments is like 
the modern belief in motors in that itinsmlves 
a subordination of ends to means. The 
avowed object of armaments is to prevent 
war ; the only possible cfiTect of them is to 
promote it. Thus the Great War was bom 
of Europe’s conviction that the only way 
to insure against war was to devote all her 
savings to the storing up of explosives. 
Believe sufficiently in the efficacy of your means, 

* My Julies 
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and the means will themselves become an end, 
diereby defeating the end they were designed to 
serve. 

Similarly the modem civilized nation insists 
on a bounding birth rate. Why ? Because an 
increasing population is considered to be at once 
a proof of vigour and a safeguard against attack. 
But the pressure of expanding populations, with 
the consequent rush to annex and to exploit 
undeveloped territories, is notoriously one of the 
underlying causes of war. The civilized militarist 
recognizes this when he tells you that Germany’s 
teeming millions and their necessity for finding 
an outlet made the Great War inevitable. There- 
upon you. recommend birth control as a means of 
mitigating the struggle for e^stence, only to 
be met with the answer that considerations of 
national safety demand an increasing popula- 
tion, reinforced with head shakings over the 
French.* 

* See Di. Vaoghaji Cornish in a paper read to the British 
Association meeting at Liverpool, September, x$r3 : ’• In onlet 
to haw strategic security la this island, sve must he able tomeet 
the air force of 3 European coBotenatioB, as well as to carry ont 
oor tradittonaJ plan of dispatching a powerfnl esepeditionaty 
force for the support of a fnendly power. This aefies dt fines 
icqiuiw a Urge population." (My italics.) 
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Thus more children are recommended as a 
safeguard against the very evil which more 
children are admitted to produce. Guns and 
babies, cannons and fodder, with America as 
usual in the vanl It is estimated that if the 
population of America goes on increasing at its 
present rate, it will have doubled in eighty years ! 
American business men recognize, moreover, the 
advantages of an unfailing supply of competing 
workers for industrial purposes. They form the 
raw material of industry in time of peace, just as 
they form the raw material for cannons in time 
of war. Many workers mean large profits ; it 
is said that foxes approve of large families among 
rabbits. 

This praise of peace and this preparation 
for war, this concern for national well-being 
and this advocacy of teeming populations, 
look like conscious hypocrisy. They arc 
nothing of the sort, at any rate in America. 
They are evidences merely of stupidity. 
\Vc deceive ourselves about our motives, not 
deliberately, but unconsciously. Wc really do 
not know what we like and want and think. 
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Thus we really believe that it gives us no pleasure 
to read ftum a crisp morning paper of shootings 
and burnings and rapings, of tortured women 
and of men lying disembowelled in water-logged 
trenches, while our shoes ^rarm before the fire, 
and the mingled smell of coffer^ eggs and bacon 
assails our nostrils. We really think that wc 
dislike war and have taken the best means to 
avoid it. Not only so, but wc believe that the 
great difference between the sax-age and the 
dviliacd man lies in the fact that wc hate war and 
wage it only for pure and for just ends, while the 
savage revels in it and wages it gladly for selfish 
ends. There is indeed a great difference, but it 
is not the difference vre imagine. The real 
difference is to be sought in the fact that the 
civiliacd man possesses a reason, by means of which 
he IS enabled to disguise his real motives from 
himself. The chief use of reason in all ages has 
been to invent justifications for what wc instinc- 
tively wish to do, and arguments for what we 
instinctively wish to belier'c. Hence, so far as 
war is concerned, the difference between the 
civilized man and the savage is that the former 
"5 
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is able to use his reason to justify the indulgence 
of instincts in which the latter glories without 
hj^ocrisy, 

Americans, who are civilized, have brought 
their reasons to a high pitch of effidcncy in this 
respect. A recent American seven-reel film 
presented the reincarnation of a single personality 
in Seven Ages. The first reel showed the stone 
age, the second the iron age, and the seventh what 
was termed " The Age of Civilization." 'Iliis reel 
represented the exploits of the hero in the Spanish- 
American War for the Philippine Islands 1 

Meanwhile our scienrists are hard at work 
enlarging the scope and range of lethal weapons. 
We measure the progress of civilization by 
increased efficiency in killing, taking care at the 
same time to persuade ourselves that each new 
invention is only encouraged and adopted because 
by making war intolerable it will make it imposs- 
ible. This persuasion is a delusion. So long as 
we produce the means of war, we shall worship 
them as means, even though we call them the 
means to prevent war. And so long as we 
worship them we shall itch to use them. 
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One way out of the difficulty lies in the educa- 
tion of scientists. Scientists, being at present 
uneducated men, are mere reflections in every- 
thing but their scientific skill of the civilization 
to which they belong. Like the doctors, they 
adopt the conventional standards and ready-made 
morality of the herd, because they are too busy to 
invent standards and evolve a morality for them- 
selves. Thinking all the time, they never have 
time to stop to think. Even if they had, it is 
doubtful whether they would think to any pur- 
pose. The man who invents is not the man who 
has the intelligence to see that his invention is 
rightly used. Yet unless scientists can be 
found who will resolutely refuse to prostitute their 
talents to the invention of progressively more 
effective weapons of destruction, we may confi- 
dently expect the human race to perish by its 
own innate destructiveness. We survive only 
for so long as we are unable to devise adequate 
means for our extermination. 

The trouble with the civilized scientist is, in fact, 
the same as the trouble with the civilized man. 
Man’s inventive power and mechanical ingenuity 
27 
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have cnorroousl/ outstripped hjs sodaj wisdom and 
inteHigence. A human being perfecting the engine 
of a motor car is behaving like a super-man; the 
same human being driving the motor at fifty nules 
an hour to the discomfort both of himself and his 
fellows is behaving like a bom idiot. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether our social wisdom is less 
than it was ; but our mechanical power is very 
much greater, and unless the one grows with the 
other we shall certainly destroy ourselves. Put 
an air-gun into the hand of a child, and 
it is comparatively innocuous ; substitute a 
modem Lcc-Mctford, and he becomes a public 
danger. 

I conclude, therefore, that unless we can control 
the results of the application of sdcnce to life, we 
had better stop applying it. 

In this conclusion I find myself out of 
touch with the most progressive forces in 
modem civilization. Science just now is 
all the vogue. It is patted on the back^ 
handsomely endowed and bidden to provide 
a ready-made key to unlock the seeSret doors of the 
universe. This task, however, is beyond its 
28 
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power, since science is not concerned with truth in 
itself, that is to say, with truth about the universe. 
Unlike religion, tt does not swallow the universe 
whole ; it chops it up and chews it piecemeal. 
As a result, it takes of necessity a mechanical view 
of things, for the universe, taken piecemeal, looks 
like the parts of a machine. For the deus ex 
machina of religion science has substituted a 
tnachina ex deo, while all America raises a psan 
over the triumphs of modern progress. 

What America means by “ progress,*' then, is 
not increased knowledge, but the successful appli- 
cation of science to practical problems. Hence, 
when in America science is taught and endowed, 
it is taught and endowed solely for its potential 
use to the business man and the statesman. 
Knowledge for its own sake is a lu3tury which a 
progressive nation cannot afford ; but knowledge 
as a means to increased profits, the speeding up 
of output, or the discomfiture of enemies, is 
recognized as a social asset and paid for accord- 
ingly. There are five times as many scientific 
laboratories in the United States as there are in 
any other country. Wherefore let us drink to 
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the toast, “Here’s to Pure Mathematics and Pure 
Philosophy, and may th^^ never be of any damned 
use to anybody I ’’ 


The Belief in Size, Hustle and Efficiency 

THE EEUEF JS SIZE 

" Ten square miies are not ten times as wonder- 
ful as one square mile, and a thousand square miles 
are not practically the same as heaven/'* An 
appraisement of the value of things in terms of 
their size is not an infallible guide to their worth. 
Cancers, corns, wars, quarrels, lunatics and spiders 
are all better small than large. If, however, we 
arc to follow the American fashion and accept 
size as a criterion, we cannot help feeling that, 
while small things may be better or worse 
than big things, small nations are almost in- 
variably better off than big ones. The drizens 
of Norway and Sweden are more highly educated 
than those of England or America ; the Danes 


* E. 51. FoKt«T, Hmgcri’t End. 
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have little or no unemployment, and the Swiss, 
who know no class-distinctions, prosper and are 
happy. But ali things must make a merit of 
their defects, even large things. Hence the 
modern civilized world, which glorifies large-scale 
production and despises the craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages, prides itself on the size of its 
Nation State in order to think small beer of 
the Greek City State, while the American citizen, 
in the van as usual, congratulates himself on being 
a member of the largest democracy in the world. 

This self-congratulation is not, to say the least 
of it, well timed. A lar^e democracy is by its 
very nature an incomplete democracy, and the 
largest democracy in the world is no democracy 
at all. The reason for this is not far to seek. In 
order that there may be direct expression and 
direct representation of the popular will, it is 
necessary that there should be an alert and vigorous 
will to express. Where there is political apathy 
there can be no democracy. Now every normal 
individual possesses what we may call a political 
impulse. It prompts him to speak in public, serve 
on committees, read newspaper leaders, election 
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literature and blue books, give coppers to the 
deserving poor, take a general interest in the wel- 
fare of others, and meddle in public affairs with a 
view to promoting what he believes to be the wel- 
fare of the country. All public-spirited men are 
essentially busybodies. They arc moved by an 
impulse to make themselves felt ; they wish to 
interfere and, if possible, to control. All this is 
as it should be. The practice of non-interfcrcncc 
and laisicz jaire may be all very well in the 
millennium, but mrantime somebody has got to 
see that the drains are kept in order, that madmen 
do not run amok, and that we all put our clocks 
forward at the same time. 

Since public action has to be taken, it is better 
that it should spring from the political impulse 
of the average man than from the pigeon-hole of 
the bureaucrat. But in a community of American 
dimensions this impulse is continually thwarted. 
So vast are the forces at work, so complex and 
elaborate the structure of Government, and so 
intricate and difficult to disentangle the strands 
that condition events tha^ so far from controlling 
them, men seem unable even to understand them. 
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In face of the complex organization of the large 
modern State the individual feels impotent. 
Events which occur seem to be not so much the 
result of human will and effort as of the interplay 
of blind and uncontrollable forces, whose genesis 
escapes detection and whose object, if any, is 
shrouded in mystery. A coal strike in South 
Wales may mean semi-starvation for old maids at 
Southsea, and the monopoly exercised by Holly- 
wood in the world of films, by causing the habits 
and morals of cowboys to spread among the 
impressionable population of the London slums, 
has produced an increase in juvenile offences. All 
this points to the practical impossibility of deter- 
mining to what extent any one thing in the modern 
world may or may not affect any other thing. 

In such circumstances men are driven increas- 
ingly to that interpretation of phenomena with 
which Mr. Hardy’s novels, and still more his 
poems, have made us familiar, to the notion of 
some blind unthinVung Force or Fate, which 
determines the march of events, yet determines 
them without' design, which furthers human 
efforts without purpose and thwarts them without 
» 33 
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uiajignitj’, a Force before whose power mao’s 
endeavour is' powerjess or, if it success, is 
successful by chance and not from merit. And 
this conception is thrust consciously or uncon- 
sciously upon men who neither accept the doc- 
trines of determinism nor indulge in spiritual 
Hirtatiotts with fatalism^ by the spectacle of a 
social mechanism so vast that the individual seems 
powerless to mould its ends or to modify its 
workings. 

The effect upon poKtics is far-reaching- In 
the later Roman Empire where similar condi- 
tions obtained, men lost interest in public 
affairs ; the one wish of the governing classes 
was to have done with the wearisome business of 
administration as soon as possible, in order that 
they might retire into the society of their friends 
and edit the poets. It is the same in modern 
America, except that one does not edit the poets. 

In order that the common man may feel that 
interest in affairs which can alone make 
democracy a reality, it is necessary that he should 
be able to feci that he counts, and that his will can 
be made to matter. The larger the society to 
which he belongs, the more difficult it is for him 
34 
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to experience this feeling. Even in a countrj' 
of the size of Switzerland it is easier to influence 
the polic)' of one's football club than the politics 
of -one’s State, But in a country as large as 
America the effects of size are seen in political 
apathy, and a lack of reality in public life. This 
result, which follows directly upon the overgrowth 
of the body politic, involves a failure in democracy. 
Politicians are elected on unreal issues, the 
populace is swayed by catchwords,^ and the 
better men keep away altogether. 

The effects of size in industry are no less 
disastrous. The benefits which large-scale pro- 
duction might have been expected to achieve, 
have an odd trick of frustrating themselves. 
Although less work is now required to turn out 
a given amount of goods, people work harder 
than they did before the industrial revolution 
because they wish to turn out more goods. One 
reason for this is that under modern methods the 
production of an immense quantity of goods is 
more profitable than the production of a moderate 
quantity \ but it is also true that men have to 

* See page 13* for " Iteep CooMge.” 
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produce more goods beausc tfcere mc more men 
to consume them. Let me put the matter 
s^irnboIialJy. In 1750 vre -vrill assume that a 
man took a day to make a shirt, and made it to 
fit the man who was to wear it- In 1 850 a man 
took the twentieth part of 3 day to make a fifth 
part of a shirt, and four other men took each a 
twentieth to make each a fifth- Thus the same 
shirt is now made in a quarter of the day, or four* 
shirts are made in one day. But is this, after all 
the gain that it seems ? In the first place it 
appears that there are now four dmes as many 
people to wear the shirts. For this reason it is 
probable that, despite the greater rapidity am 
abundance with which goods are now produced 
the nuss of mankind arc no b«rer off than thq 
were before goods were produced so rapidly 
Men bred recklessly during the industrial rerolu- 
titm, partly to produce a sufficient number of sroaB- 
wage slaves to make both ends meet, partly because 
life offered them no better amusement. In the 
second place, although the shifts are potentially 

*■ Of coaxst, iix iKsnet totaJ a tcaHy cinci larger, bat wbe^ 
dtsccsBss sttre «re are isxaoisi tiOt to be a^ecsei cf exagseratoa, 
aod so rcuon co. the tass c( » certaia nruleresmsate. 
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there, those who make them lack the money to 
buy them in sufficient quantity to benefit by the 
increase. Hence, while X has ten shirts, Y now 
has fewer than he ever had; yet Y is twenty times 
as numerous as X. 

Medical science has made enormous strides. 
There is, indeed, no end to its marvels. We can 
take a piece of one man’s body and transfer it to 
the body of another, where it functions as well as 
it did in its native environment. Thus, a rich man 
who had lost his eye recently purchased another 
from a poor man, the transfer of optics being hailed 
as a marvel of medical science and operating to 
the advantage of all concerned. Modern progress 
has thus opened up to the rich unprecedented 
ways of living on the poor, and has given a new 
meaning to the term “ parasite." In general, it is 
now possible to patch up bodies so old or damaged 
that, in a less enlightened age, they would have 
fallen to bits altogether, svith the result that we 
keep alive many persons whom previous civiliza- 
tions had the sense to allow to die. 

But while medical science has learnt to patch 
up bodies hitherto deemed beyond recall, chemical 
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science fm achieved an unpreadcnted effidencj’ 
in bio'wing them to bits again, "nius \rc have in 
modem warfare the eatraordinary spectacle of 
the resources of crriliaation being emplojcd to 
furbish up damaged human bodies, in order 
that the resources of dvilization may knock them 
to bits again. Since the doctor, however dever, 
can only patch up one man at a time^ while the 
chemist can operate with equal cffidcacr against 
several thousand at ona^ it will be seen that 
civiHzation is on the whole the loser by the twin 
advances in sutgeiy and chemistry. 

Sdence has learned to control birth, and 
eugenics have at last entered the field of practical 
politics, with the result that wc have a markedly 
selective birth-rate, discriminating against the 
educated and healthy and propagating the stock 
of the feeble and the unfit. Society is thus 
continually proliferating at the bottom and 
thinning away at the top, a process which snll 
ultimately express itself in a general deterioration 
in the level of the population. 

The increase in the means of rapid transit 
iUastrates a similar frustration of potential benefits. 
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Before the age of progress the man with a taste 
for the country who worked In the city lived two 
miles from his place of business and walked the 
distance in half an hour. He enjoyed the country, 
did his work, and got his exercise. Then came 
the trains and, what is more to our purpose, the 
tubes. The two miles could now be traversed 
in five minutes, and it seemed at first that a great 
gain had been achieved. A man could now, it 
appeared, live a full dozen miles out of town, 
thus exchanging what was after all a semi^suburban 
residence for the country proper, and take no 
longer to reach his place of business than he did 
before ; or, if he chose, he could stay where he was 
and get to his office in under ten minutes. 

But unfortunately the same process which had 
made it possible to go farther afield had made it 
necessary. The mere fact that the interior of 
London has become readily accessible from any 
point within a radius of a dozen miles, has stimu- 
lated the growth of London to the extreme limits 
of the radius. It is true that the country lover 
can live farther from the centre of the town, but, 
he must go farther to find the country. Thus the 
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benefits "which the tube might have conferred are 
cancelled by the new necessity which they have 
imposed- The man who is prepared to spend half 
an hour in reaching his work now lives, not in the 
countijy but in a suburb lacking the advantages 
both of town and country, and spends his half-hour 
not in healthy exercise but in hurtling through the 
bowels of the earth in a little hell of ugliness and 
stu&ness and racket and overcrowding. Most 
middle-class men now live in this way, with the 
result that both city and suburb lack that sense 
of personality which is created by a stable and 
indigenous population. The one is a workshop, 
the other a dormitory : neither is a community. 
And if, appalled at the prospect of spending two 
hours in every twenty-four in mere movement, 
the dty worker chooses to live near his work^ he 
must face the prospect of a stretch of twelve miles 
of bricks and mortar intcn'-ening between himself 
and the nearest field, and pay in nervous wear and 
tear for the Jack of country sensations, occasional 
silence and occasional solitude, which are as neces- 
sary to tnentai and bodily health as food and sleep. 

It is cot too much to say that the strain of 
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modern life, together vnth the irritability and 
neurasthenia which it breeds, are due in a large 
part to the mere size of the cities on which we 
are so ready to pride ourselves. 


SIZE IN CITIES 

I have tried to show that, on the material side, the 
worship of size tends to rob each fresh advance in 
human power and knowledge of the advantages 
which it might have conferred. But, although these 
are the more obvious, the evils which it breeds are 
not confined to material things. More important 
is the deadening effect of size upon the spirit, 
and more particularly upon the spirit as it finds 
expression in human association and human 
mrimacy. Taking again the case of the great 
modern dty, let us see what are the conditions 
of human association which mere size prescribes. 
I shall use London as my example because I 
happen to know it best ; I use it, however, in the 
assurance that what is true of London is true in a 
greater or less degree of each of those large modern 
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dries, which increased fedlitics for transit and 
travel hai’e bred Hke vast wens upon the fair 
surface of the earth. 

When I speak of the evil effects of size in 
London I do not mean the more obvious and direct 
effects ; the superficial discomforts and incon* 
vcnienccs of the place, the overcrowded buses, 
the struggle for food in the restaurants, the 
jostling and rudeness in the streets, the strain 
upon the nerv'cs of the continual sight of unknown 
faces, the hatred of one's fellows lined opposite 
in tube or train, (how many of us, 1 wonder, can 
have studied that row of vapid, unseeing faces, 
women’s faces for the most part, since the men’s 
arc decently hidden behind their papers, with- 
out hadng longed once at least to rise and 
startle the stolid air with some unforgivable 
obscenity) — thes^ the toothaches and pimples of 
our spiritual cacperiences, immensely erscerbated 
as they have been of recent years, I pass by. They 
are acknowledged, they are duly regretted, and 
nobody attempts to defend them. 

I am speaking rather of the spiritual colour of 
life in London, and of the inevitable lack of all 
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those quahtles which make for dignity and beauty 
in life and for the stability of personal relationships. 

Now London is too big, not only in the number 
of square miles that it covers, but in the number of 
eligible people it offers for our acquaintanceship. 
It is, in fact, so full of interesting and amusing 
people that we cease to place value upon 
any of them. If wc lose them it is 
easy to replace them, and relationships 

which can be changed as we change a suit 
of clothes are divested by this very facility both of 
significance and uniqueness. Brains are cheap in 
London ; wc are surrounded by the moderately 
witty, and the number of our acquaintances is 
limited only by our opportunities of keeping up 
with them. Thus London puts a premium on 
acquaintanceship and a penal t)' on friendship. 
Friendship demands that people should meet 
often and meet unexpectedly ; they should 
come upon each other at odd times. But in 
London the very distances at which people live 
from one another, and the unparalleled brutality 
of the tube journey that separates them, make this 
chance visiting impossible. In a University 
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town a man obeys an impulse and drops in on his 
friend in the next street on the chance of his being^ 
in. But who dares travel from Chelsea to Hamp- 
stead on the spur of a friendly impulse? You 
cannot make chance visits in London, for you dare 
not risk your friend being out. Thus is 
intercourse robbed of that element of surprise 
which is the prime requisite of romance. It 
has, in consequence, to rely on “ engagements,’* 
It becomes a matter of dates. Little pocket books 
are kept in which engagements are jotted down, 
and friendship is constrained by rules and the 
calendar and organized with a view to fitting 
the greatest number of people into the smallest 
period of time. Organization robs it of spon- 
taneity and it becomes mechanical. 

If you have walked with a man for an afternoon 
in the country and liked him, it is necessary for 
the growth of intimacy that you see him at dinner 
the same night, with a reasonable prospect of 
meeting him at the breakfast table the next 
morning. In the country it would be so. But 
Ixwidon rends you asunder at your respective 
suburban stations, because forsooth, one of you 
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has an engagement that night. “ When can we 
meet again ? '* you ask, and out come the little 
pocket-books, that the friendship may be duly 
catalogued and pigeon-holed for resumption at a 
convenient date. " On Tuesday,” s.ays one, 
“ there is a dinner party I simply must go to ; on 
Wednesday there is a concert it would nc\xr do 
to miss ; Thursday is free, but on Friday I am 
speaking at a meeting.” On Thursday the other 
is engaged, and the first free night for both is 
nearly a fortnight ahead. By that time the first 
flush of liking has had time to cool and fade, the 
romance has died out of the relationship, and the 
new friendship has become stereotyped according 
to the accepted mode that London imposes. So 
in truncated gobbets of time do we lease ourselves 
out to our friends, and mutilated intercourse drags 
Us weary round. Our friends lose significance, 
our likings spontaneity’. It is only when we meet 
Our London acquaintances in the country that we 
find how pleasant they arc, and realize how we 
might have liked them in town, had opportunity 
been kinder. 

And who does not know the reverse process ? 
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Tbe reunion in London of those who have met 
and been attracted in the country- The ocosxos 
is caserljr looked forvrard to, but somehow fills 
fiat. You have met, perhaps, at a rcstaunu:^ 
dined together, and afterwards gone to a show. 
At dinner you have indulged in reminiscences of 
the time that is past, that is to say you have Ijvcd 
on the capital of your acquaintanceship and have 
laid out no new investments. Intimacy is impes- 
sibje in a Ijyndon restaurant : the talk renains on 
the surface^ and you arc surprised at the end of 
the evening that it has been so, “ How doll X 
seems in town I " you say. 

Or perhaps your friends are invited to dinner 
at your house. They meet your set or your 
relations, but somehow fail to mix. Remuiis- 
cenccs won’t do, for they disfranchise those who 
were not present at the scenes discussed. 
Commonplaces, or, if the intelligences concerned 
are a little higher, generalized and possibly witty 
conversation follows, but this sort of thing has lost 
thezestitpossessed in the country. In a fortnight's 
time the visit is returned, with the same result- 
No new bonds of inti'macy arc formed, and the old 
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ones will hold no longer. The acquaintances 
who met in the country and might have been 
friends, drift apart. To whip themselves into 
maintaining an artificial intimacy in London is 
too great a strain ; their orbits do not cross in 
daily life, and they have no time to be constantly 
seeking out and inviting. Hence they determine 
to meet no more. It is London that has robbed 
their acquaintanceship of its significance and 
killed it. 


London Disease 

Thus intercourse in London reduces itself to 
meetings at stated intervals, when a dinner party 
or a little informal music is the occasion of 
forgathering. As the chances of accidental meet- 
ings in London are too remote to be counted on, 
invitations must be issued. This introducing an 
clement of formality, and, since you cannot expect 
people to come half across London to see you 
without feeding them, a meal must be provided, 
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Expense is lavDired, and the parties Trho might 
have been just friends are thrust at once into the 
rdaiionship of host and guest, trith oblisafroas on 
the latter to return hospitality. 

In such drcutnscances'the talk may be witty 
or brifliant, bat it is not good or easy talk. Good 
talk demands contiauity of interxxraisc. It 
requires that the partidpants shalJ be suSciently 
acquainted with the insides of one another’s heads, 
to he able to make short cuts with some assurance 
of comprehension. But London, which lets 
people sec one another so rarely, reduces oanversa- 
tion to a kind of display in which remarks ” arc 
fiashed out as if they were fireworks. People 
are not suSdeady significant to make it worth 
the tropuble to be serious with them. You cannot 
bare your soul to those you see but once a fort- 
night, and the depths of the human spirit bod over 
into a sort of sim&ce froth of epigrams and Hx/ 
rsits. There is brilliance, but it is the brilliascc 
of a wdl-soapcd bald had. It rereals nothing 
beneath. 

And so the profoonder problems are left tm- 
touched. For talk about literature there is sub- 
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sdtutcd chatter about literary personalities. 
What might in the country have been an analysis 
of the causes of labour unrest or the structure of 
society, subsides into gossip about the person- 
alities of labour leaders, or the sartorial 
peculiarities of Cabinet Ministers. 

The men who talk in the evening in London 
are men with tired minds. Throughout the day 
they have whipped themselves into a feverish 
activity ; many have been engaged in creative 
work ; all bring to the relaxation of after-dinner 
intercourse the fag-ends of jaded brains. In 
London men are perpetually tired. The fortress 
of the mind is continually battered by assaults 
that would take its interests by storm, London 
stimulates, but leaves the mind no space to 
concentrate on the stimuli it has received. Hence 
the feeling to which all Londoners are accustomed, 
the feeling that one must go away into the country 
to think. One must be let alone, given time to 
■ turn round, and, like a dog who has captured 
a bone, take it into a corner and meditate 
before consumption. And because London 
provides no breathing space in its innumerable 
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calls upon the interest, the mind grows blunted, 
the freshness of perception is dulled, and the tired 
brain fails to respond. So friends, music and 
literature lose their significance, and enjoyment 
becomes a weary round of duties. 

This, then, I would define as London disease ; 
to confine the spontaneity of human intercourse 
within the framework of the Underground 
Railways, and to regulate relationships by the 
exigencies of pocket diaries. For what zest can 
there be in conversation, with the thought of a 
journey to remote suburbs looming like an impend- 
ing fate over the heads of the tired talkers ? What 
dignity in a life which consists of stepping from . 
pavement to bus, and from bus to lift, and in which 
one visits one’s friends by burrowing like a mole in 
the bowels of the earth ? What care for the 
Absolute, when the Absolute itself must give way 
to the urgency of the last train from Waterloo ? 

But this book is not an indictment of London, 
and I must hasten to pick up my connections. 
As I said above, I write of London only because 
I know it, and I write of modern London in this 
places because, big as it is, all that I have read, heard 
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and seen shows that it is to America that we must 
turn for the most complete expression of the 
worship of size. In England the city without a 
soul is the exception, in America it has come to be 
the rule. Of nothing is America prouder than 
the size of her cities, unless it be of the uniformity 
of her citizens. The American reads with 
pleasure those statistics already referred to, 
which show that, if the population goes on increas- 
ing its present rate, it will have doubled in 
eighty years ; he loves to hear that the average 
height of his sky-scrapers and the average length 
of his railway lines is at least a third greater than 
it is anywhere else. He is proud of the extrava- 
gant abundance of his Press. The Miami HerafJ^ 
we are told, prints a daily newspaper containing 
340 pages, and we cannot believe that other cities 
allow themselves to be outdone ; nor can wc help 
wondering how many noble trees must have been 
hewn down to produce the material for this spate 
of news and advertiscroent. Oblivious of the 
fact that only small countries are happy, the 
American can scarcely hide his contempt for the 
dtizens of Holland or Denmark, and, forgetting 
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that the fortunate countries are those that have no 
history, he bears a constant grudge against his 
own for its brc\’ity. 

Not the least of the evils which beset the large 
community is that which blinds it to the escistenw 
of cxils- T*he two chief political evils from which 
American people suffer are political apathy and 
lach of indiriduality. Both these evils arc due 
to the enormous size of the national unit, yet of 
both Americans are in a large measure unaware. Of 
the evil of political apathy I have already spoken ; 
to the evil created by the suppression of individ- 
uality in order to achieve an artifidal uniformity 
I shall return in the second part of this book. 


The Btuir is Hustie and EmciEScr 

The belief in hustle rests upon a perversion of 
values similar to that which underlies the belief 
in size. It cannot be emphasized too often that 
the purpose of machinery is to make men's toil 
lighter and their lives easier. In the fulfilment of 
this purpose lies its sole justification. How docs 
if, in fact, fulfil it ? 
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I have already pointed out that considerably less 
work is now required to produce a given amount 
of goods than was neccssarj* before the industrial 
revolution. It might have been expected that 
men would receive some resultant benefit from 
this growth of power, some diminution in toil, 
some increase in leisure and spaciousness of life. 
Yet people U\'e at higher pressure than they did. 
The whole urgency of the modem business rmrld 
is towards speeding up, greater cfficicnc)’, and 
more intense international competition, when it 
ought to be towards more case, less hurry, and 
combination to produce goods for use rather than 
for profit. 

As a result hustle, which is a means to greater 
leisure, comes to be regarded as an end in itself, 
I have an unde who in his early and middle years 
was passionately dev'Oted to eightccnth-ccntury 
literature. It was his object to organize a busy 
life to the highest pitch of efficiency, in order that 
his economies in time might give him as much 
leisure as possible for his belo^Td Fieldings and 
Smollctis. His work, which carried him oi'cr a 
number of counties, involved the catching of many 
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I hive already pointed out that considerably Jess 
iTork is now required to produce a given amount 
of goods than was necessary before the industrial 
revolution. It might have been expected that 
men would receive some resultant benefit from 
this growth of power, some diminution in toil, 
some increase in leisure and spaciousness of life. 
Yet people live at higher pressure than they did. 
The whole urgency of the modern business world 
is towards speeding up, greater cfhctcnc}\ and 
more intense international competition, when it 
ought to be towards more ease, less hurry, and 
combination to produce goods for use rather than 
for profit. 

As a result hustle, which is a means to greater 
leisure, comes to be regarded as an end in itself. 
I have an uncle who in his early and middle years 
was passionately devoted to eighteenth-century 
literature. It was his object to organize a busy 
life to the highest pitch of efficient:)’, in order that 
his economies in time might give him as much 
leisure as possible for his beloved Fieldings and 
Smolletts, His work, which carried him m’cr a 
_ number of counties, involved the catching of many 
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trains, aod mj unde, accordingly, made it a point 
of honour with himself never to miss a train; to 
do so might involve the disorganization of his 
■whole day, and so diminish his Idsure for reading. 
In course of time the importance of catchiogtrains 
came imperceptibly to transcend the importance 
of that for which he caught them, until to-day my 
imde is never Jess than three-quarters of an hour 
before the scheduled time of departure in his 
arrival at the station. The effect upon his reading 
of these many hours subtracted from literature and 
added to train catching can be imagined. Even 
my uncle cannot absorb Sterne on a railway plat- 
form. This avuncular allegory which may be 
applied to the dvUized world at larg^ applies as 
usual with greatest force to the most dvilized 
part of it. Men in general, and Americans in 
paitictJar, desire speed and hustle, effort and 
endeavour, not for what th^ achieve, but for their 
own sake, because they have lost sight of the end 
in the means. 

Not the least interesting syta^tom of this state 
of mind is an instinctive distrust of leisure and 
admiration for effort. In whatever way leisum 
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may be used, it is despised as idling. However 
futile the objects to which effort is directed, they 
arouse admiration because effort is exercised. 
This is particularly true of America, where the 
subordination of ends to means is most marked. 
Americans admire feats of endurance which arc 
purely silly, simply because they involve endur- 
ance, Theirs is the land of hundred per cent, 
“activating he-men,” and hundred per cent, 
enduring she-womcn. We indulge in non-stop 
dancing, though even at that America beats us 
every time, but it was and could have been only in 
America that a non-stop washing-up competition 
was organized, and that a woman secured a prize 
for a feat of thirty-one hours non-stop washing-up. 
It is from America too that there comes the 
report of the following feat ; 

Extract from daily paper, September 27th, 

1923 

“ At Janesboro’, in Georgia, D H 

won a ” tobacco chewing Marathon ” against 
45 other competitors, says the Central News, 
He chewed without ceasing for two days and 
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a half^ when the doctors stopped him to pre^’cnt 
Iock-)aw/* 

Citizens of London may remember that the wails 
of its underground stations were recently posted 
vdth notices showing the comparative sp^ of 
tube trains, vehicles and foot passengers in London 
and New York respectively. Wc were compla- 
cently asked to note that, contc^rj to expectation, 
London had the advantage of New York in every 
respect ; the citizens in her streets walked faster, 
her tube trains mov’ed on an average at a higher 
speed, even her taxis beat thecomparativdydilatoiy 
Yorirens bf & short hcs.d.^ These 6 gures 
came close on the heels of another set ofstatisde^ 
showing the increase in street accidents in London 
during the year 1923. The fact that these 
statistics included a twenty-three per cent, iaertase 
on the figures for the previous year, and amounted 
in all to the colossal total of 69,813, in no way 
diminished the Londoner's gtatification at the 
thought that both above and below the earth’s 
surface he moved faster than the New Yorker, 

* It is.of eooise, needless to imark tliat tfiis lvini'Woo«d«a- 

tage <7W the AraerKsa » of the laorf tjasatofy descrijrtiatt 
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any more than the further statistics showing that 
of this number^ 40,462, or nearly two-thirds of the 
total number of accidents during the year, were 
caused by privately-owned motor cars and motor 
cydes, suggested the desirability of either teaching 
motorists to behave or abolishing them. 

Why in God’s name all this hurry ? Sixty 
miles an hour is not ten times more wonderful 
than six miles an hour, nor is the hare inherently 
a better beast than the tortoise. Why then should 
we hurry ? Certainly not in order to save time. 
The man who hurries most always has the least 
time to spare. The agricultural labourer who 
hurries not at all has far more time on his hands 
than the Napoleon of business who does nothing 
else. 

Why, moreover, go anywhere at all, much less 
hurry there ? There is nothing at the end of any 
road better than may be found beside it, though 
there would be no travel, did men believe it. And 
who knows but that beauty may be lurking in the 
hours wasted by the wayside ? 
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way. At no time during his long working life 
has he learned to live. And now, having retired, 
he is thrown upon his own resources, and, since 
there is nothing else to do, he must at last learn 
that art that he has so long neglected. 

And, of course, he bungles the business horribly. 
Hawing worked all his life at making money, his 
one conception of leisure is to work at something 
else. So he spends large sums for the privilege 
of cultivating some dangerous or laborious hobby, 
mountain climbing, desert exploration or )’acht 
racing, in which he can only induce other people 
to accompany him by pajnng them large salaries. 
Or he takes up some game in which he is continu- 
ally humiliated by the prowess of younger men. 
Or he goes and kills something. This last device 
is very popular. Many men consider that the 
good life consists in depriving other beings of life. 
Hence the retired business man shoots big game, 
fires at half-blinded pigeons loosed from little 
cages at Monte Carlo, or careers after foxes. 

Failing these pursuits, he offers large sums to 
professional entertainers to do for him what he 
cannot do for himself, has his priwitc jazz band, 
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and hires his box on hrst nights. In all this he is 
working hard in order to avoid being bored. 
Boredom is his great enemy, since, having no 
instinctive delight in life, he is intolerably bored 
unless he is being violently amused. 

Having rendered himself unfit for his 
own or anyone else’s company, he desires 
to be taken out of himself. So he craves 
for sensation and excitement. To this craving 
may be attributed most of the vulgarity, 
ostentation and even brutality of New York 
society. Thus we read : “ According to a New 
York correspondent of the Daily Telegraphy a 
dance was given recently at a garage with its 
shooting and bowling galleries and rows of Aunt 
Sallys. . . . With the ice the chef took in a 
huge cake with sixteen lighted candles. It was 
cut, and from it sprung a tiger, which crouched 
and then leaped towards the hostess, whose health 
was drunk with enthusiasm/’* 

* Compart : '* To the catttng of this Boar, there caeoe (not 
he t^t had served np the Fowl) hot a two-handed feHow . . , 
who.dnwzng his Wood-Kade, made a hoJe in the Boat’s 
side, out of which fiew a numher of blackbinis which were caogbt 
in a trit* as they fiottered about the Room by some Fonleis who 
stood in readiness for that pnrpose.” A scene from ‘ntmalchio’* 
snpper, from the Satyricon of ^tromos. 
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Or from, among many similar announcements 
take the following : — - 

“ Midnite Frouc Sat. Nite. 

“avenue theater. 

Peppy Burlesque by 50 nifty jazzers, mostly 
“girls. Make reservations now.” 

We seem, as so often when contemplating the 
habits of the plutocracy taking its pleasures, to 
be back in the days of the Roman Empire. 
Modem America " on the bust ” is extraordin- 
arily like TrimaJehio’s freedmen “ on the bust." 

The company that graced Trimalchio’s board 
was very rich, newly rich and very vulgar. For 
sheer ostentation and bad taste it went un- 
challenged for nearly two thousand years, until, 
when the twentieth century gave birth to the 
brood of American business men, it was compelled 
to acknowledge a posterity which has outstripped 
its ancestors. The rich American’s table wit- 
nesses the same superfluity of expensive things, 
the same dearth of good ones, for he is no more 
of an epicure and no less of a glutton than 
Trimalchio ; pointless jokes and imbecile anec- 
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dotes pass for humour, stale platitudes and thread- 
bare for conversation, purse-proud com- 

placency and paunchy self-satisfaction for dignity, 
rough horseplay and inane catcalls for conviviality. 
Such were the amusements of the company of 
Trimalchio. Lust is organized on a grand scale 
in the shape of “nifty Jazzers, mostly girls,*' as lust 
was organized at the supper of Trimalchio, When 
“ nifty jazzers '* pall, the rich American turns 
from “ pleasure *’ to “ sport,” Sport ” that has to 
pander to the craving for sensation of big business 
in its shirt sleeves must possess two requisites ; it 
must be expensive and exciting ; if, in addition, 
it is brutal, so much the better. Gladiators filled 
the bill for Trimalchio, but Christianity has pro- 
scribed gladiators among civilized people as 
barbarous, so we have heavy-weight boxers 
instead- There is not so much blood, but there 
is some, and the expensiveness of the kept boxing 
experts warms the heart of every properly consti- 
tuted financier. He is getting the best that 
money can buy, and he knows it. It has been 
estimated that at the fight between Dempsey and 
Firpo, which took place in America in the autumn 
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of 1923, " Dempsey got something Hke ,^r,ooo 
for each punch that he. made, and in all gained 
/^8o,ooo. The two principals made 00,000 
between them, and ,^300,000 was taken by the 
promoters of the fight. The fight itself lasted 
just under five minutes." This is paying for 
one's pleasure with a vengeance ? moreover, a 
fight that lasts only five minutes is some hustle. 

It is in the same strain of ostentatious disregard 
for money in the interests of “ sport " that we hear 
of the American golf champions driving golf balls 
into the sea from the deck of the liner that brought 
them to England. They are stated to have sunk 
no less than j,ooo golf balls in this way during the 
course of the voyage. So also would have driven 
the freedmen of Trimalchio 1 

When all the distractions money can buy have 
been tried and found wanting, the big business 
man usually ends by returning to business and 
continuing to make money which he docs not 
want, in despair of making life tolerable without 
the hard labour to which he has been accustomed. 
Meanwhile tramps and artists, civilization’s mis- 
fits, are drawing happiness from the smell of the 
F 6s 
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dotes pass for humotir, stale platitudes and thread- 
bare ttichls for conversation, purse-proud com- 
placency and paunchy self-satisfaction for dignity, 
rough horseplay and inane catcalls for convivklity. 
Such were the amusements of the company of 
Trimalchio. Lust is organized on a grand scale 
in the shape of “nifty Jazzers, mostly girls,'’aslust 
Tvas organized at the supper of Trimalchio. When 
*' nift)' jazzers ” pall, the rich American turns 
from “ pleasure ” to “ sport.” “ Sport ” that has to 
pander to the craving for sensation of big business 
in its shirt sleeves must possess two requisites ; it 
must be expensive and exciting ; if, in addition, 
it is brutal, so much the better. Gladiators filled 
the bill for Trimalchio, but Christianity has pro- 
scribed gladiators among civilized people as 
barbarous, so we have heavy-weight boxers 
instead. There is not so much blood, but there 
is some, and the expensiveness of the kept boxing 
experts warms the heart of every properly consti- 
tuted financier. He is getting the best that 
money can buy, and he knows it. It has been 
estimated that at the fight between Dempsey and 
Fiipo, which took place in America in the autumn 
64 
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of 1913, “ Dempsey got something like 
for each punch that he. made, and in ail gained 
j(^8o,ooo. The two principals made 00,000 
between them, and ^300,000 was taken by the 
promoters of the fight. The 6ght itself lasted 
just under five minutes." This is paying for 
one^s pleasure with a vengeance ; moreover, a 
fight that lasts only five minutes is some hustle. 

It is in the same strain of ostentatious disregard 
for money in the interests of" sport ” that we hear 
of the American golf champions driving golf balls 
into the sea from the deck of the liner that brought 
them to England. They are stated to have sunk 
no less than 5,000 golf balls in this way during the 
course of the voyage. So also would have driven 
the freedmen of Trimalchio I 

When all the distractions money can buy have 
been tried and found wanting, the big business 
man usually ends by returning to business and 
continuing to make money which he does not 
want, in despair of making life tolerable without 
the hard labour to which he has been accustomed. 
Meanwhile tramps and artists, civilization's mis- 
fits, are drawing happiness from the smell of the 
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earth after a shower, or the contemplation of a 
sunset ! How much richer would rich men find 
their lives if they cared for money only a little 
less I . . . 


THE WORSHIP OF MONEY 

These, then, are the men, vulgar, pretentious, 
ostentatious and vain, destitute alike of any 
power of mind or grace of body, ignorant of the 
past and careless of the fhture, who set the tone ot 
modern society. These are the men whom 
lesser fry strain and break themselves to unitat 
the lesser fry, who set the standard for thederks, 
who in turn provoke the emulation .o c 
workers. The power of money has so pcrmeat 
every stratum of American society, that to 
American no other objert of desire seems wn- 
ceivable. His standard of value measures sole y 
in terms of wealth. The artist, the sdentist, the 
musidan, the statesman and the author are held ot 
no account unless thdr daims to consideration arc 
backed by money, while the rich man is king o 
any company he chooses to enter. 
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So true is this* that an instinctive valuation in 
terms of money has become to most Americans 
second nature. A friend of mine once passed a 
vo)'age in company with a family from Phila- 
delphia, They were loud in their city’s praises. It 
possessed, in addition to its parks, motors and 
public buildings, a very fine collection of million- 
aires. I forget exactly how many there were, but 
the collection was larger than that which adorned 
any other town of similar size. 

The Philadelphians were eloquent about these 
men. They were kindly, affable and genial, 
without a trace of snobbishness, and conversed 
quite freely with ordinary citizens, for all the world 
as if they had been ordinary citizens themselves. 

“ And do any retilly nice people know them ? ” 
asked my friend innocently. The Americans seemed 
disconcerted for a moment, and then, assuming 
that he had unwittingly made a mistake, hastened 
to put matters right by assuring him that the 
millionarics were quite nice and were willing to 
know all kinds of people. 

I have since asked a similar question of several 
Americans, and on each occasion it has been 
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assumed that mj’ question has been wrongly 
phrased, my intention bang to find out not who 
consented to know the miliionaircs, but whom the 
millionaires consented to know. It was not 
thought possible by these Americans that a man 
could not snluethe acquaintance of Mr. BulBons 
Bonn derm ere. 


Conclusions 

The phenomena which I have briefly outlined 
arc the direct results of failure in the art of life. 
This failure is due to a lack of leisure which pre- 
vents men from making a success of anything but 
work. It is the industrial revolution and the 
mechanization of productive processes which are 
responsible for this lack of leisure. Instead of 
using machines as their seri'ants men hare made 
them their masters. So long as men show them- 
selves so little able to control the machinery they 
have been clever enough to invent, each fresh 
advance in mechanical progress is a fresh disaster. 
So long as knowledge is sought only for its utilita- 
tian value, it will take its revenge by depriving that 
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value of reality. Advances in practical know- 
ledge, when they are not absolutely harmful, will 
continue to nullify each other. The increase in 
medical skill, due to man’s advances in physiology, 
will be nullified by the increased power of destruc- 
tiveness due to man’s advances in chemistry. 
Apes quarrel, perhaps, more than human beings, 
but they do not do each other so much harm ; they 
are less able to cure themselves when sick, but they 
arc rarely sick. Broadcasting has put music 
within the reach of millions, but never did millions 
hear such bad music. We have increased our 
power over Nature only to condemn the mass of 
mankind to spiritual wretchedness for want of 
her. 

Until, therefore, we have the knowledge to 
direct and control our “ advances,” we are better 
•without the knowledge that makes them. Know- 
ledge must be desired for its own sake before 
knowledge can be fruitfully used for man’s sake. 
Physics and mathematics must he ralucd for them- 
selves and not because they fill the pockets of 
millionaires. Philosophy may lead nowhere, but 
it is worth going nowhere to find it. An absorp- 
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don in the utilitarian aspects of knowledge does 
preclude, and will continue to preclude, its cultiva- 
tion for its own sake. In this connection it is 
significant that America, where knowledge is 
encouraged because of its money-making capadty, 
has given birth to none of the great modem 
discoveries in physics and mathematics. 
Yet it is upon these discoveries that the 
applications which America values depend. 
Few of the great scientists have cared greatly about 
conferring benefits upon humanity ; yet these 
are the men to whom such benefits as dvilizadon 
brings arc due. In the long run it is upon the 
existence of men who care for nothing but truth, 
that the success of the business man who cares 
for nothing but dollars is based. 

Hence Americans would be well advised even 
in the interests of practical results, to give some 
encouragement to men who care nothing for prac- 
tical resu) ts- Even if th ey are in capable of valuing 
truth and knowledge for themselves, they will find 
it pays to endow those who value only truth and 
knowledge. 
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BEAUTY 

Literature and Art 

Beauty being an end in itself, the production of 
vrorks of beauty both in art and in literature is a 
good which demands no justification. Judged, 
therefore, by the standard of things which are 
valuable in and for themselves, a civiUaation which 
maintains a high level of beautj* in its works of 
art and literature is a good civilization, while bad 
and vulgar production is a mark of bad and 
decadent communities. 

Beauty cannot, however, he commanded at 
will, nor can it be purchased by dollars. It is not 
a house built by men’s hands, of which you may 
possess yourself of the key and enter when you 
please ; it is not even a flower that you may 
pluck, but a song that rises strangely and suddenly 
into the night from behind the hedge as you pass, 
and dies down again. Like pleasure, it eludes 
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those who seek it directly. Culture which con- 
sists of the direct pursuit of beautyis the mark of a 
decadent civUizatlon, and America which prides 
itself upon its culture, produces little art and less 
beauty. 

Other modern civilizations tend to become 
increasingly like America in this respect. " It 
isn’t a question of money, but a question of taste,” 
said Mr. Nevinson, the artist, to a reporter in a 
recent characteristic outburst. ” Hot baths and 
internal combustion engines, more hot baths and 
more internal combustion engines. Luxury and 
movement. Hotels and more hotels. Do they 
TPant anything else ? " (^Vhat sounded like a 
moan.) 

“Art? They hate it. They hate beauty. 
They hate an)'thing artistic or intellectual. Hot 
baths and hotels, motor cars and money. . . . 
We arc all becoming americanized. You see it 
everywhere. America, America, America — always 
creeping up — crowding out everything — hot baths 
and hotels — money for everything except pictures 
— America, America, America J Evei7where> 
over everything.” (What sounded like a sigh.) 
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- “lam sincere about this. Art is dying. Since 
1870 the whole of art has been slowly dying 
away. Dying and dying and dying. Within 
20 or 30 years it will be dead^ And then we shall 
all do something useful. There will be no artists, 
no beauty, nothing that interferes with the 
supremely useful occupation of destroying each 
other.” (What sounded like a laugh.) 

Mr. Nevinson’s remarks may serve as a text for 
this part of our book. Let us begin to embroider 
it. First as regards literature ! On this head it 
should be sufficient to say that the films are the 
literature of America. The ffJms speak for them- 
selves. But how come they to speak as they do ? 

Films and Writers 

America is the great democracy of the world, 
and in a democracy even works of art must be 
produced democratically. “ In America,” we 
are told, “ according to the writings of those 
familiar with the making of films there, a picture 
has to pass a hundred and one editors and experts. 
It is no longer the work of one man but of a com- 
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those irho seek it direct!)-. Culture which con- 
sists of the direct pursuit of beauty is the mark of a 
decadent civilization, and America which prides 
itself upon its culture, produces little art and less 
beauty. 

Other modern civilizations tend to beosme 
increasingly Jike America in this respect. “ It 
isn’t a question of money, but a question of tast^" 
said Mr. Nevinson, the artist, to a reporter in a 
recent characteristic outburst. “ Hot baths and 
interna! combustion engines, more hot baths and 
more internal combustion engines. Luxury and 
movement. Hotels and more hotels. Do they 
want anything else ? ” (What sounded like a 
moan.) 

** Art ? They hate it. They hate beauty. 
Thty hate anything artistic or intellectual. Hot 
baths and hotels, motor cars and money, . . . 
We are all becoming americanized. You see it 
everywhere, America, America, America — always 
creeping up — crowding out everything — hot baths 
and hotels — money for everything except pictures 
-—America, America, America I Everywhere 
over everything.” (^Vhat sounded like a sigh.) 
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'“lam sincere about this. Art is dpng. Since 
1870 the whole of art has been slowly dying 
away. Dyeing and dying and dying. Wthin 
20 or 30 years it wll be dead. And then we shall 
all do something useful. There W’ill be no artists, 
no beauty, nothing that interferes with the 
supremely useful occupation of dcstropng each 
other.” (What sounded like a laugh.) 

Mr. Nevinson’s remarks may ser\»e as a text for 
this part of our book. Let us begin to embroider 
it. First as regards literature I On this head it 
should be sufficient to say that the films are the 
literamre of Atxicnoi. The films speak for them- 
selves. But how come they to speak as they do ? 

FllMS AXO W^WTERS 

America is the great democrac)' of the world, 
and in a democracy even works of art must be 
produced democratically. “In America,” wc 
are told, “according to the writings of those 
familiar with the making of films there, a picture 
has to pass a hundred and one editors and experts. 
It is no longer the work of one man but of a oom- 
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mittee. The various editors and experts arc 
organized into departments.'’ 

It is now possible to understand what is the 
matter with American films. But what about 
Chaplin ? Chaplin writes and plans his own films, 
and accepts no dictation from anp committee. 
Bu^ then, Chaplin is a genius ! Also he is not 
an American. 

But Americans have a re^'erence for antiquity I 
Even if they cannot produce literature for them* 
selves, their admiration for the Classics is famous. 
This admiration is continually evinced in the 
adaptation of famous Classics for the films. How 
arc these treated ? Here perhaps it is better that 
one who knows should speak for himself. 

"Some time ago,” writes a well-known film 
adapter and scenario writer, “ I was commissioned 
by a film company to adapt a very famous classic. 
It was a ‘ period ’ story, and the climax consisted 
in the death of the central character — one of the 
famous deaths in English fiction. It was not a 
suitable story for filming, and I protested against 
its being done, but was, of course, overruled. 

** I spent nearly four months on the adaptation, 
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rewriting the entire scenario no less than three 
times. Eventually I delivered it. I was then 
requested, inriew of the importance of the subject, 
to attend a * conference ’ at the Company’s offices 
and to read my script, I faced the ordeal with a 
good deal of nervousness, eicpecting to be con- 
fronted by a number of literary and dramatic 
experts. But I need not have worried — for the 
‘ conference ’ consisted of the managing director, 
two directors, the publicity manager, the studio 
manager, the cashier, two typists, the producer 
and mpelf. And, with the exception of the 
producer, not one of them had read the book I 
“ I read the script, and a ‘ discussion ’ followed, 
the following being some of the points raised by 
the assembled ‘ experts ’ : 

“ The story was gloomy — suggest introducing 
a low-comedy character. 

** Make two of the secondary characters marry, 
in order to * introduce a bit of romance ' into it, 

“ Shift the period to present day, in order to 
save expense t ' 

" Eliminate the death of the central character, 
and make him recover at the last moment ! 
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** When in the course of the very heated dis- 
cussion on these suggestions I pointed out that 
the public would never stand such liberties being 
taken ■with a famous classic, I -was informed con- 
descendingly, that the public, for the most part, 
had never read the book, and so ■wouldn’t know, 
and that the author was dead and couldn’t object 1 
I then asked, very pertinently, why the book had 
been selected for filming, and was told because it 
was out of copyright, and the title would be a 
’ dra^w.’ After which it ■was decided to change 
the tide I 

“ The film was produced, and provoked a howl 
of protest from all quarters. The producer and 
myself got all the blame ! 

“ As I ■was leaving the theatre at which the film 
had been ‘ trade shoivn * (sincerely hoping that 
no one would recognize me), I ivas button-holed 
by the managing director, who asked me what I 
thought of the result of my four months’ work and 
worry. I told him ! But he only laughed, and 
said that the film had booked well, and that was 
all that mattered 1 

” He went on to tell me that ' Cranford ’ had 
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been suggested to him for filming. Did I think 
it would make a good film ? I replied cautiously, 
that I thought it might, with careful production. 
He said that he had heard that it %vas out of copy- 
right, I agreed that it was. 

** * Right O r he said, ’ we’ll do it. By the 
way, what is it — a book or a play ? ’ 

And while I was stiii gasping, he announced : 

“ * I Ve got a good one for you to do next— one 
of Marion Crawford’s. One of the best things 
she ever wrote — and she U'as a clever ‘tvomany 
too f ”* 

•In the light of the above testimony (quoted 
verbatim from the Daily Nev.'s') to the blatant 
ignorance of a body of men who exert over the 
mind of the race a greater influence for good or 
for ill than all the priests, politicians, publicists, 
lecturers and writers put together, it is possible 
to credit the fact that a company under whose 
auspices a film version of Dombey and Son was 
being produced, recently caused a paragraph 
to be inserted in a number of papers announcing 
that “ the firm of Dombey and Son wish it to be 

* W. J. Elliott ia the Diiily Kttrs. Oitober, 
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understood that they are not pajnng for the free 
publicity afforded b>’ this nusterly production. 
Perhaps, at this point, it would be better to 


leave the subject of films. ^ • 

America has produced no writers of genius and 
no indigenous literature. The exceptions to ^s 
generalization are so few as to 
than to disprove it. They are four, ■ > 

Walt Whitman, Herman MelsTlIe and 
Twain. America did not treat any of them well. 
Nowhere among communities of literate men, sav 
only in the British Colonies, is the P^po^ion of 
„c„ of genius to the rest of — tty so tow. 

Ofbadbo<!ks,ofcouise,thereisnoend, 

of these, according to J. Gordon Coog cr, 
famous Southern American poet, there -s 
ing dearth in the Southern Sates. A h 
remarks in his pathetic couplet . 

Soudil Her books have grown _fewer 

She never was much given to literature. 

Thefew redeemingvoices 
desert of banality are harsh and 
Mr. abcll, Mr. Mencken, Mr. 

L Mr. Sinclair Lewis writers of whom any 
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countf)' might be proud ; but good as they are, 
their goodness consists mainly in a protest against 
the prevailing badness. 

What are the reasons for this dearth of beauty ? 
Chief among them, as we have already suggested, 
is the fact that beauty is coy and does not yield to 
dirfect assault, even by financiers. The vigorous 
methods of efficient business do not attract her. 
In addition, however, to this very natural 
repugnance, we may perhaps distinguish three 
special causes for the absence of beauty in the 
productions of our most civilized nation. These 
arc the deliberate cultivation of uniformity, the 
patronage of big business, and immaturity of 
mind. I propose to consider these separately. 


The Cultivation of Unuormity 

America is commonly known as “ the melting 
pot *’ ; it consists, that is to say, of a hetero- 
geneous collection of persons belonging to an 
indefinite number of races, A very small pro- 
portion only of its inhabitants are indigenous to 
the soil. Thus, in 1833 the city of Chicago 
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uniformity in clothes, uniformity in thought. 
America is and seeks increasingly to be the perfect 
Paradise of Robots. Robots live by standardiza- 
tion, and standaniizatJon is the abiding impression 
made on the foreigner. Thus Mr. Ervinc thinks 
of America “as a place in which standardization 
of minds has been achieved with almost as much 
success as the standardization of material comfort’’ 
He notices “ the tendency of young men to dress 
exactly alike^” and “ the tendency to make each 
village on the truck from New York to Chicago' 
look like all the other villages.” 

With this cult of uniformity goes a pathetic 
belief in personality. Since all Americans are 
alike, each one wishes to be different ; he wants to 
be unique, to exhibit characteristics of force and 
vigour which will mark him off from his fellows, 
in other words, to achim’e a personality. In no 
country is personality valued as it is in America, 
and in no country is it so rare. Since it refuses 
to manifest itself naturally, it has to be manu- 
factured. Agencies exist for its cultivation ; in 
books and correspondence courses they tell you 
how to be unique, wbilc psycho-analysts flourish 
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by the simple process of telling you that you are 
unique. 

\Vhat is true of individuals is true of cities. 
Each city in the United States seeks to possess 
some special claim to distinction. It must at any 
cost be known to be different from its fellows. 
Members of Rotary Clubs, we are told, " attend- 
ing conventions, try by flag-waving and shouting 
slogans to impress the supremacy of their own 
towns on the inhabitants of other places. The 
Rotarians of Denver . . have recently achieved 

a particularly startling success. " Starting out 
for a convention at Cleveland, they packed a 
refrigerator car full of snow which is perennial 
on the Rocky Mountains, and arranged a snowball 
battle, just to make it clear that Colorado has the 
distinction ... of being really different.” 

To the deliberate inculcation of uniformity in 
thought and conduct 1 shall return in the last part 
of this book. For the present I am concerned 
with the effects of uniformity of behaviour Upon 
the artist. 

Now the artist is by definition a person different 
from his fellows. We may think of him as a 
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man who penetrates through the superfidaJ 
appearances of the material world to the permanent 
reality which underlies them. Conceived in this 
way he possesses the power to see the significant 
- form in material objects stripped of the purely 
sensuous material which distorts and obscures it. 
He can disentangle the beauty that manifests itself 
in things from the things in which it is manifested. 
Or again, we may think of him as the chosen 
instrument created by the power that drives 
evolution forward to give conscious expression to 
its own instinctive purpose. Responsible neither 
for what he sees nor for what he thinks, the artist 
is a man directly inspired ; he can no more give 
an account of himself and of the power that moves 
him, than the fountain pen can explain or 
justity the words which it is compelled to form- 
The artist and the fountain pen are alike, 
channels for the utterance of things beyond 
their ken. 

Whichever view we take of the function and' 
nature of art, it is clear that the artist is no ordinary 
man. Whether seer or prophet, discoverer of a 
beauty that is tfaere^ or creator of a beauty that he 
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has called from nothingness, the artist -will see 
things differently from the ordinar)' man. To the 
ordinary man a plate is alwaj-s a plate ; to the artist 
it is a halo or a lavatory' pan according to circum- 
stances ; the artist can see a sky as green, a lake . 
as orange, and a man as an assemblage of triangles 
and rectangles. 

Consider, now, the ordinary man. The 
ordinary man, being too busy or too stupid 
to invent one for himself, must buy his code 
of morals ready-made at the social shop. 
In Persia he buys a code which permits him four 
wives ; in America he gets a less generous article 
which gives him only one. Still, so long as he can 
6nd somebody to tell him what is right, the ordin- 
ary man is fairly satisfied. What he hates above 
all things is the burden of thinking and deciding 
for himself j hence his insistent demand for some- 
one or something, preferably infallible like the 
Deity, to tel! him what he ought to think and what 
he ought to do. No ordinaiy- man wishes to act 
freely any more than he wishes to think freely ; 
he likes to learn his duty and his creed ; that is 
why the Army and the Church have always been 
his two most popular institutions. 
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hssoos. buffalo herds, prairie 
wedded to the saddle, and all the other phenou.eaa 
with tvhich the films have made 
All this activity,of course, went 

it had its eff-ects. After a time .t be ° g” 
somewhere very definite, in point of ^ 
oodccts of business men. It there f 

CtVn which was erected ^e fa^nc o^^^^^^^ 

6nance, and brought us to 

This features the Amencan 6nan » u^nt 
^ X deal in millions, grow protubemn 

cquatorially, assume a 

from indigestion, and go m ^ 

The Big Business ph^c.s A 

charactenstic, and the 
in^presses the observ^er t^y- 
Now none of these phases 
atmosphem P^I- f „f i,„„,y. 

'^^rpt:Lm:ndcowhop,havi„g.o — 

„,S^i"obs.ades, d-IopeW^- 

in the Struggle agamstna^^^^^^^^ The big 

enterprise, “ overcome his rivals, has 

business man, having 
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developed the qualities appropriate to success in 
finance— energ)', initiative, foresight, greed, 
cunning, insensitiveness, and a manner which 
varies bctv’cen the domineering, the patronizing 
and the vulgarly hearty. Each class naturally 
believes that cverj'thing that is desirable can be 
achieved by the same qualities that have won for 
it success in its own particular struggle. The 
former would assault beauty as if it were a river 
to be crossed or a piece of quartz to be broken ; 
the latter approaches it as if it were a competitor 
to be circumvented or a rival to be bought out. 
The cowboy employs his usual weapons of hardl> 
hood and pluck, the business man girds himself 
vrith his dollars. Not indeed that beauty worries 
the cowboy much. But the big business man 
regards culture as the fitting appanage of a life 
devoted to monetary success, and accordingly sets 
about acquiring that elusive but indispensable 
Something that there is about culture by the same 
nitthods as those which have won him his dollars, 
his dollars as auxiliaries to buy what he 
cannot take by assault. He sets his teeth, goes 
^0 lectures, patronizes artists and buys pictures. 
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V competing agencies eager to arrange tours at 
so much a lecture. The ceicbritp closes mth the 
best ofFcr, and is dtdf booked for a tour of lectures 
some months ahead. The methods of engage" 
ment are exactly similar to those employed for 
music hall stars, the only difference being that 
the terms offered, even to the most famous lec- 
turers, arc considerably Icwer. Once arrived in 
the United States, the lecturer is "run ” exactly as 
if he were a new dentifrice or brand of chewing 
gum. He is advertised, boomed, boosted an 
harried all over the surface of the Contment 
For the most part he is profoundly uncomfortable , 
he travels too much, eats too much, and sleeps too 
little ; and he must keep his spirits permanently 
at the high level necessary for the bearing o 
Americans gladly. In return for these discomforts 
he is well paid and much fSted. If he is seise, 
he supplies pep and uplift to seekers after culture 
any number of times from two to six a day- 
he is foolish, he occasionally says what he thinks : 
in this case the tour is not a success. 

Tours have also been known to fail for other 
reasons. One distinguished foreigner, a man of 
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EuropMn reputation, who was imported by an 
enterprising agency at colossal expense, proved 
such a failure that the audience at his first lecture 
broke up in confusion, and the remaining engage- 
ments were cancelled. The reason for this 
contretemps was the omission on the part of the 
agency to discover whether the lecturer could 
speak American. As he could not even speak 
English, and his attempts to read the lecture, which 
he had had translated, were rendered inelfectual 
by his bizarre pronunciation, nobody could 
understand what he said. It was thus discovered 
that the appetite for celebrity of even an American 
audience proves unequal to the strain of more than 
half an hour’s incomprehensible Jargon, No 
further lectures were given, and the agency was 
sadly out of pocket and temper by the tour. 

A distinguished English lady, well known in 
political circles, was also a failure. She failed 
partly through pride, which made her unwilling 
to descend to the intellectual level necessary for 
success, and partly through laziness. It is to be 
presumed, that is to say, that it was laziness which 
made her refuse to take the trouble to learn those 
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rudiments of the American language ^rhich are 
indispensable to an Englishman who vrishes to be 
understood, and not a protestant esthetic sense. 
Cases of failure of this, or indeed of any kind, ar^ 
however, rare. As a rule the audience is too 
impressed with the celebrity of the lecturer to 
notice what he says, and disperses contentedly 
in the belief that it has had its monk’s worth. 
The lecturer returns to Europe at the end of his 
tour half dead with exhaustion and the strain 
of keeping his mind at the low level necessary for 
his lectures, but considerably enriched both in 
pocket and anecdote. During and immediately 
after the War the foreign lecturer had an enormous 
vogue. Never had there been such a spoiling 
of the Philistines, There appeared to be no 
limits to the gullibility of this enormously rich and 
enormously uneducated plutocracy. American 
business was a gigantic milch cow, whose udders 
could be milked indefinitely by the supple fingers 
of the famous. More recently, however, the 
udders have shown signs of running dry. Too 
many lecturers hare taken of late to expressing, 
DU occasions, their real opinions. These naturally 
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arou 5 c dististe, since nobody likes to be told the 
truth, least of all Americans. Thus the market 
U becoming spoiled, and even the most circun)'- 
jpcct find it harder to arrange tours. 


ttAVTY AND UEAKNINO 

It may appear to some shameful to impose in 
this way upon the simple American, And yet he 
asks for it. He asks for it pathetically and insis- 
tently, desperately desiring culture and believing 
that, provided he pap highly enough, culture will 
come his way. 

And beauty, insulted by the coarse approaches of 
this crude new los‘cr posturing in spats and white 
waistcoats, is entitled to rcs’tngc. She knows that he 
does not los-e her for hersdf, that she is desired 
only to embellish and complete his up-tc>4aic 
establishment. She knows that no American dry 
which wishes to be xrplcte with n*erj' modern 
co.nven5eftec can *Hbrd to neglect her, and her 
diainciinttjori to oblige U understandable. 
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desired to exploit her newly acquired interest in 
and knowledge of literature among her fricnds,but 
unfortunately had nothing to show for it. She 
accordingly wired to her friend the publisher, 
“ Please send one hundred pounds’ worth of 
books.” 

In the same vein of pathetic -v'ulgarity is the 
prevalent belief in America that culture is 
guaranteed by the presence of Professors. 
Professors in America grow like asparagus 
in May. Appoint a Professor in any 
subject, and you have made the subject 
yout own; nay more, you may shortly hope 
to produce a world treatise on it. Of all forms of 
unteachable art, save perhaps the lyric, the short 
story is the most vague and elusive. Excellence 
in the short story so far from being commanded 
cannot even be stated ; it is an essence, a bouquet, 
an aroma, indispensable yet unanalysable, 
shunning rules and laughing at redpes. Yet in 
this subject of all others America has chosen to 
have her Professor. But the Professor of Short 
Stories will no doubt shortly pale before a Professor 
of Lyrics, 
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These things go far to explain the sterility of 
American art. Beauty is not to be knocked 
down to the highest bidder, nor culture cajoled 
by advertisement. America might buy up all 
the pictures by all the old masters in the world ; 
she would own but the bare walls of beauty’s 
deserted dwelling. The occupant herself woiJd 
have fled, affrighted by a race of men in whose 
souls she could And no resting place. 


Thx Failure to Grow Up 

WIT, TEA AKD HEROES 

There is about the American a certain crudeness 
and immaturity of mind, a lack of mellowness and 
poise. America seems sometimes to be inhabited 
by a population of public schoolboys ranging in 
age from fourteen to sev^enteen. Her citizens 
do not grow up ; they fail to mature. 

It is difficult to explain in detail what is lacking 
here, since mellowness is an indefinable essence 
not to be caught by a phrase. A few examples 
must serve, in the hope that, taken together, they 
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•mil surest what I wish to convey, like an itn- 
pfcssionistic portrait whose outlines may be filled 
in according to taste. 

Americans have humour; they are, indeed, 
markedly humorous, but they have no wit. 
This is because, while humour is man’s natural 
inheritance, wit is the acquirement of civilization. 
An immature civilization will indulge in broad 
jests, in practical jokes and horseplay, but it will 
never be witty. Wit and irony, whimsicality 
and fantasy can only fiourish in a world in which 
brain has temporarily triumphed over brawn. 
They are the indulgences of a society which has 
become sufficiently familiar with ideas to manipu- 
late them for its entertainment, which can enter- 
tain beliefs as an intellectual exercise without 
embracing them as true or rejecting them as false, 
and which has sufficiently masteredits intellectual 
inheritance to be at play with it. 

Now it is precisely in this difference of intellec- 
tual content that the distinction between wit and 
humour lies. While the ability to jest about 
serious things is the mark of a mellow mind, the 
desire to throw a lump of bread at a friend is the 
JOO 
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mark of a public schoolboy. The American 
is still in the schoolboy stage. Practical jokes and 
horseplay he understands 'well enough i but he 
can neither make an epigram nor understand it 
when it. is made. He can be frivolous about 
silly things ; but he cannot be frivolous about 
solemn things. He will make an apple-pie bed 
for a friend, but he will not make a lampoon on 
the Deity. An American, in short, cannot bear to 
hear serious things joked about, because he has 
not yet learned to take them other than seriously. 
He is still too unused to thought to do other than 
fear it. Nuances of expression and subtleties 
of intonation, doubles entendres that have only one 
possible meaning, the farce of solemnity and the 
gloominess of farces, the humour that lurks in 
tragedy and the sadness that underlies the Homeric 
laughter of gods and philosophers, these complica- 
tions arc beyond the American, The world for 
him is printed in blacks and whites, in sermons 
and in jokes. Swift tells us of one of his friends 
that *' His jokes were sermons, and his sermons 
jokes,** but, he is speaking a language which no 
American can understand. 
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Parallel with the development of wit is the 
development of afternoon tea. Tea is an aesthetic 
meal. It satisfies a spiritual rather than a bodily 
need. It stands in relation to our other meals as 
does the bouquet of an old wine to a cask of beer. 
It is quite unnecessary, and is merely an excuse for 
wasting time elegantly, Americans know how 
to waste money, but they have not learned how to 
waste time. They can understand caring to 
maintain life, but they cannot understand earing 
to promote leisure. Consequently they do not 
have afternoon tea. They drink tea, but they drink 
it when they want it, and they usually want coffee. 

Public schoolboys arc great hero-worshippers ; 
so are Americans, History for them is a brightly- 
Ht stage on which heroes contend with villains, 
and beautiful ladies, who are no better than they 
ought to be, pull the strings. Americans enter- 
tain the same beliefs. There are no men in an 
American's conception of history, there arc not 
even movements and tendencies, there are only 
great men and bad men. 

This view of history is, of course, a romantic 
delusion bom of the dnema. It comes of sedng 
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life as a series of ‘ dose ups.’ The ordinary grown- 
up man, who has passed beyond the Boys’ Own 
Paper attitude to life, knows well enough that 
tendencies and movements form the ground swell 
of the sea of history on which actions are no more 
than the surface froth, while personages, however 
eminent, are merely the mouthpieces of the ideas 
which exist and prevail independently of them. 
Or again, he will think of the revolutionary hero, 
of Lenin or of Mirabeau, as the man who sets the 
match to a slowly accumulating pile of tinder. 
The great man neither conceives events nor brings 
them forth \ he is, at most, a midwife at their 
birth. 

This conclusion, which is borne with irresistible 
force upon every serious student of history, is 
repugnant to the schoolboy mind. It is not 
sufficiently melodramatic, and it knocks too many 
great men off their pedestals. It passes the rapier 
of historical research through the ribs of the hero, 
and lets out a little gas and sawdust j and Ameri- 
cans who share the schoolboy’s preference for the 
highly-coloured portraits of melodrama to the 
sober drabs of historians, embrace the great man 
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oa the tray to becoming Hercules* and A 
by the mere process of flourishing durh 
and sizzling through the teeth. 

This childish belief has a peculiar rclcvai 
our subject, because there is a tendency ir 
munities which value tidiness, cicanlines 
physical efficiency to accept them as a sub 
for beauty. Tidiness and cleanliness ma 
described as distant cousins of beauty v; 
happen to be susceptible of organization, 
best they arc but pale reflections of beauty he, 
but they can be won by effort .and submit to tl! 
strenuous embraces of modern civilization wf 
beauty as constantly eludes. You can have 
much tidiness, cleanliness and health as you pl^ 
if jxiu are prepared to take enough traublcforthc'i 
and, having these things, you will be rcasonab- 
content. What is more, you will tend to identf 
them with the beauty you have missed. But thd;- 
who have once known beauty wll recognize th 
fatuity of such an identification. Tidiness an' 
cicanHnesa may be the distant cousins of beautj 
but between them and beauty herself there exists, 
the antipathy which so often separates relations'. 
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Thus the creative artist is alwaf s untidy and often 
dirty, while hospitals, which are always clean and 
alwaj-s tidy, are never beautiful. The Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, that apotheosis of business 
cleanliness, is not so beautiful as Oxford, yet owes 
such merit as it possesses to the presence of those 
very qualities which Oxford lacks. 

I conclude, therefore, that the preoccupation of 
America with trim houses, clean streets, efficient 
drainage, cold baths and chest developers creates 
an atmosphere which is inimical to the production 
of works of beaut?. I conclude further that the 
interest shown In these things is the interest 
of the immature mind, and that the Americans 
are consequently hopelessly unsesthetic in the same 
way and for the same reason as schoolboys are 
hopelessly unaesthetic. The typical American 
mind is, in short, a case of arrested development. 


PfiRVXRsioKS or THE /Esthetic Sense 

It must not, howe>-er, be supposed that, because 
beauty is submerged in America, there is no 
toy 
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recognition of spiritxial values and no response 
to aesthetic appeals. Because the aesthedc side 
of the American’s nature is thrust into a water- 
tight compartment and kept there under lock and 
kep, we must not suppose that he is without one. 
The life of the spirit is strictly confined lest it 
interfere with the pursuit of material success, 
but it exists nevertheless. Not only does it erist, 
but it revenges itself by breaking out from time 
to time violently and unexpectedly, and demanding 
sudden, crude and startling satisfactions. 

These outcroppings of a suppressed sense of 
beauty and a thwarted spiritual life express them- 
selves on the assthetic side in vulgarity, luxury 
and a love of ostentation and display, and, on the 
moral side, in childish idealisms and religious ex- 
travagances, which the more cynical European is 
inclined to dismiss too lightly as mere hypocrisy. 
There is much certainly in the moral and religious 
life of the American to suggest this interpretation. 
Not only does his idealism place him under the 
necessity of believing that whatever he docs is 
prompted by the best possible motives, but it 
makes him in consequence ashamed both of his 
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reason and of his passions. He is ashamed of 
his passions because he considers that the actions 
to \ 7 hich they prompt him are bad, and he is 
ashamed of his reason because it compels him to 
recognize the existence of his passions. The 
result of this ashamedness is American Puritanism, 
to which I shall return in the last part of this book ; 
1 only mention it here because, when taken in 
conjunction with the luxury, vulgarity and osten- 
tation with which I am now concerned, it provides 
the basis for the charge of hypocrisy which is 
so often levelled against Americans. But 
Puritanism in the moral sphere, and vulgarity and 
luxury in the assthetic, are far from being 
antagonistic growths. On the con trarj', they 
both spring from the same fundamental caus^ 
namely, the stiflmg of the spirit by a preoccupation 
with material success. Throughout the rest of 
this part I shall be concerned with perversions of 
the atsthetic sense. 
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I. Modes and Mansers 

Let us begin with some of the more obvious. 
They should not detain us long. The newly and 
indecently rich, seeking splendour and beauty, 
have in alJ ages succeeded ordy in achieving 
vulgarity. This, then, is not a development 
peculiar to America. It is mentioned here for 
two reasons. In the first place, the newly-rich 
of other nations have tired of their vulgarities, so 
that with each succeeding generation the level of 
taste has tended slowly to rise. In America aJonc^ 
with the possible exception of andent Rome, it 
seems that no offence against beauty, however 
extravagant, brings satiety- In the second place 
the mere fact thammcrica is richer, more powerful, 
more civilized anB more seemingly uniform than 
any great nation of the past, enables her inhabi- 
tants to devote a titherto unparalleled ingenuity 
and resource to tbi gratification of tastes which 
ate at once jaded aid undeveloped. 

We will first conscer perversions of the ssthetic 
sense in the sphere df manners, dress and deport- 
ment. This is prc-pminently the sphere of the 
1 no 
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body, in -which, as might be expected, the -women 
are to the fore. A fe-w examples must suffice. 

There are absurdities of dress. Thus under 
the heading “ Musical Millinery,” we are shown 
the portrait of a woman carrying in her hat a 
cage containing a live canarj'. “ ‘ Carry your own 
orchestra -with you ’ seems to be the idea con-veyed 
in the new ‘ canary hat,’ which is said to be a 
* popular new millinery fad in New York,’ ” says 
the letterpress. The Americans are, of course, 
a musical people. 

There are grotesque fashions in pets — “ In the 
United States,” we arc told, ” the goldfish is 
coming into favour as an ideal city pet, quiet 
and companionable.” The life of the goldfish 
is no doubt admired because of its lack of privacy— 
and in furniture, as witness the following : 

** Pei 'AfiimaJ' Bellies jor ihe Dressing 7ahh 

“ The latest fashionable novelty for the dressing 
table is causing crowds to collect in front of a 
perfumer’s shop in Bond Street. It is a scent- 
bottlemade of glass blown sofinely, that it resembles 
a delicate bubble and is shaped like a dog or fox. 
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” The fashioji has come from America, Tvhcre, 
it i$ stated, thousands have been sold. It is con> 
sidcred a social necessity in America to have a 
Jife-IiJce mode} of the famdy pet upon the dressing- 
table. Models are to be obtained of every kind 
of dog from the toy Pomeranian to the large St.‘ 
Bernard, or of any shape from the squat dachshund 
to the graceful greyhound. Men arc bup'ng 
these bottles of perfiime almost as much as 
women.” 

There arc absurd experiments in art, a searching 
for new media, a mania for e<^entricity. Some- 
times these are funny, sometimes brutal. The 
following succeeds iu being both t 

” BUTTERFLT fFING ' PAimiNGS * 
Nito Art Bern of a l^ightmare 
” A fearsome dream following a lobster supper 

revealed a new career to Mr. > the artist, who 

employs butterfly wings instead of paints. 

* I am rather subject to nightmare,’ he con- 
fided to the 's representative yesterday, ‘ and 

one night after a lobster supper I dreamt that I 
pulled the scales off a large fish and replaced them 
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with butterfly wings. The next morning I drew 
a fish and ‘ painted * it with pieces of butterfly 
wing. I sent it to town and sold it for five 
guineas. 

** ‘ Since then I have devoted all my time to 
this new art' 

" Mr. is now turning his attention to 

butterfly wing photographs, and has already 
achieved much success with photographs of 
children and dancers. He does many repro- 
ductions of paintings of old masters. 

'* Mr. has used 70,000 little blue wings 

since March, and a total of 120,000 wings since 
August last year." 

Some of us who are reactionary in matters of 
art, and therefore impervious to new experiments, 
think that the proper place for a butterfly’s wings 
is on the butterfly. It is probable that the butter- 
flies share this opinion. 

But pictures arc, after all, only copies of reality, 
and the Americans, with their usual directness, 
have found a way of going straight to nature to 
get their artistic effects. They have learned to 
make the body itself register the tastes of its 
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owner. The following, for example, shows how 
American maidens record their love for stars. 
Beneath a picture of girls reclining on the sand 
in bathing dresses in the backs of which arc cut 
a scries of apertures in the shape of letters, we read 
the following ; 

" Sun and Sentiment on fEhite Skins 
“ Girls in California make a stendl of the name 
of their favourite him star (Marian Davies, Lew 
Cody, Mary, Doug, and Bill Montana), and then 
allow the sun to write the name of the favourite 
one in letters of gold and tan on their white skins.” 

Turning now to the manners of Ameri- 
cans, it is not necessary to cite instances in 
a book written for English readers. There arc 
numerous Americans in this country, most of 
them drawn from the richest classes. My readers 
will have met them. In particular those who 
have had the misfortune to sit next to Americans 
at a play or concert, and have suffered under their 
genius for commenting loudly and obviously upon 
the obvious, will be only too ready to supply 
instances for themselves. I mention, however, 
ti4 
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the case of the American lady who, taxed with 
coming in ktc at a London theatre, making her 
way to a scat in the middle of the stalls and dis- 
turbing the rest of the audience, boasted that she 
had never yet seen the first act of a play, because 
I understand that it is characteristic of the habits 
of New York theatre-goers. Nor must we 
minimize the importance of such opportunities ; 
even the late comer at church is at a disadvantage 
compared with the late comer in the stalls : the 
former can only display her dress ; the latter can 
exhibit her shoulders. 


II. Spiritual Exuberances 

Let us turn to a sphere which every American 
will at once recognize as more important, the 
sphere of the spirit. Strange and fearsome to the 
European are the vagaries of the American spirit 
in quest of enlightenment and refreshment. 

Their works of scholarship are tolerable enough. 
Dull they may be and uninspired, traversing with 
flat-footed thoroughness every inch of the mental 
”5 
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territory which their authors have mapped out, and 
squeezing with an instinct akin to genius the last 
drop out of the commonplace, yet dignified withal 
and of a solidit}' calculated to win reputations, if 
not readers. Certainly there are scholars in 
America, and philosophers, too, who have made 
original contributions of permanent value to the 
modem theory of knowledge. But when wc 
pass outside the narrow sphere of philosophical 
and historical research, we enter a wonderworld 
of fantastic cults and esoteric religions, revivalist 
parsons and trombone poets, Great White Masters 
and ectoplasUc mediums, quack doctors and in- 
spired clairvoyants, preying upon a semi-cducated 
and hysterical public of apparently limitless 
gullibility. 

Religions have an unprecedented vogue- As 
numerous and as varied as the pebbles on the 
beach, thej’ arc cultivated with a virulent and 
polemical zeal which varies in intensity inversclf 
with the size of their following. Even the 
Episcopalian Church seems to have lost its ”^air’' 
for compromise and is rent with dissensions which 
in bitterness recall the Middle Ages. The 
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following extract from the report of a newspaper 
correspondent in America gives a vivid though 
necessarily incomplete picture of the state of 
aflairs. 

” SECT QUARRELS IN AMERICA 
'* Growing Bitterness of Controversy 

” Politics — American brand — have found a 
real rival in religion — American brand. It may 
seem strange to refer to an American brand of 
religion, but it is evident to any close observer that 
the average American takes his religion in quite a 
different fashion from the churchgoer of another 
country. 

“ To begin with, there are more religions in the 
United States than in any other country. There 
are more than 300 sects by name, but judging from 
the recent religious controversy there must be 
almost as many as there are individual clergymen. 

** The Episcopalian Church, that is, the branch 
known as the High Church of England, has been 
tom asunder by a battle within the ranks of its 
leaders in the ministr)'. Half the pastors of New 
York churches arc arrayed against the bishop and 
It? 
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his followers, and one of the most brilliant of them, 
a man half a century in the ministry, has openly 
defied the bishop, and challenged him to tty him 
for heresy. 

“ Pagan Dances 

** The Modernist group denies the virgin birth 
of Christ : the Fundamentalists hold to the old 
teachings. But the revolt is of wider scope than 
this. One of the leading Modernist pastors has 
introduced dancing in his church as a ‘ symbolic 
means of impressing the truths of Christianity on 
his flock.* To an outsider that seems a little 
difficult to understand; but, there is the fact, and 
the bishop, openly challenged, seems to lack the 
means to assert his authority. 

" The controversy is becoming more bitter 
each day, and it would seem that the church is 
likely to split and two churches arise where but 
one stood before. 

“ Baptises at Variance 

** The Baptist Church is also torn by dissension, 
but on different grounds. The modem group in 
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that church has attacked the Bible as unscientific 
and full of contradictions, and declares that it is 
not to be taken literally. The old-fashioned 
ministers hold to their firm belief in every word of 
it, and denounce particularly the increasing belief 
in the evolution of man, 

“ Some of the religious sects are strange beyond 
belief. There is the ' Pillar of Fire Church/ 
known as the * Holy Rollers,' because of their 
practice of working themselves up to such a pitch 
of religious frcnxy that they roll on the floor ; the 
Seventh Day Adventists, known as the ‘ High 
Jumpers,’ for a like reason, and other groups which 
make one wonder at the workings of the human 
mind. Then there is the ‘House of Davad’ clan 
— not Jewish — and there is also among numerous 
others a strange sect found in some States and in 
Canada, whose members live in communities 
and never wear so much as a string of beads." 

This multiplicity of religions is another factor 
in American life which recalls the ancient worlds of 
Rome and Greece in the days of their decadence. 
The Americans are like the Athenians, too, in 
their perpetual crj*ing for something new. In the 
119 
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absence of real belief, novelty of creed is desired 
as a substitute for intensity of conviction, with the 
result that seekers after the new, whether they be 
andent Athenians or modern Americans, arc 
imposed upon bj- every outworn superstition that 
masquerades under the gmsc of a new *' ogy ” or 
" ism-” 

Not less intense is the assiduity with which 
Amencans embark upon the qaestof new methods 
in education. It is common knowledge that 
nothing is for the young more difficult of achieve- 
ment than prolonged concentration. Gincentra- 
tion is a wearisome pursuit, which even adults do 
not practise with complete success, but notable 
experiments have recently been made in America, 
as a result of which it is expected that great ad- 
vances in the art will soon be within everyone’s 
reach. There is, it appears, an American school 
at which the curriculum centres on a cow. This 
cow is not in any way an odd cow ; it is not the 
cow which jumped over the moon, cor has it any 
peculiarities of shape or habit. The cow is kept in 
the playground solely for her educational value. 
She is milked by the students in the morning ; 
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thcf then churn the butter and make the cheese ; 
proceeding next to the study of the history of the 
cow, they end their day with an hour’s observation 
of the cow meditatively chewing the cud. After 
directing the whole day's study upon a single object 
they find that their powers of concentration are 
considerably increased. 

Nothing in recent years has, however, inspired 
such enthusiasm or achieved such instant success 
as Freud's Unconscious. We all of us like to 
believe we are gay dogs at heart, and in proportion 
to the blamelessncss of our lives revel in the 
extravagances of our hidden selves. Restrained 
by convention from what he calls sinning in public, 
the American can take comfort from the assurance 
of his tremendous sinfulness in private. If we 
are to believe the books on psycho-analysis which 
pour in an unbroken stream from the American 
printing presses, there is no limit to the activities 
of the prehistoric caveman lurking in the Ameri- 
can’s unconscious. Guided by his hairy paw he 
mislays his bills, puts compromising letters into 
wrong envelopes, mistakes his appointments with 
the dentist, and lets his fountain pen leak. If he 
III 
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admires Greek statuary it is because the caveman's 
fancy detects in the classic features of the Venus of 
MiJo some resemblance to the mother whom (if 
be is of the male scat) he is naturally aniJous to 
marry. If he disapproves of the policy of Prtsi* 
dent WIson, it is because the ex- President has many 
characteristics in tmmmon with his father, whom 
the caveman is equally anxious to kill. And so on. 
Americans who take mental epidemics of this kind 
with a seriousness unknown in Europe, arc still 
on the high tide of this flood of tomfoolery which 
is happily receding slightly from our shores. Nor 
is there a.ny eridence that the depths cf their 
credulity in matters appertaining to the alleged 
disrcputabiUty of their unconsciousnesses hive yet 
been plumbed. I have specially mentioned the 
case of psycbo-analpis, not because it is in itself 
more open to ridicule than other cults, but because 
its influence is so widespread. It has been so 
extensively tarred with the enthusiastic brushes 
of its more eccentric devotees, that it is only with 
time and diScuIty that it will live down the 
excesses of its early yearv-^nd nowhere is the 
tomfoolery laid on so thickly as in America. 
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Of other cults I have space only to mention one. 
I insert it as showing the pathetic faith of Ameri- 
cans in the marvels of piedtcal science, pathetic 
because of the misplaced devotion it engenders in 
martyrs to the cause of physical well-being. The 
following recently appeared in the English papers : 

•‘THE PERFECT UFE 
** 20 Men T aking Pills far T wo Months 

“ Two groups of students, each comprising ten 
men, arc now engaged in living the perfect life 
at the Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia. 

" For two months the ao men are to be fed on 
pills. Some of the pills will be blank and others 
will contain small but powerful doses of drugs. 
The taker will be left in ignorance as to whether 
he has drawn a blank or a prize — at any rate 
for a time. Each man will keep a diary and 
record from hour to hour the state of his 
feelings. 

** It is hoped that one of the groups may light 
on a drug of real therapeutic value, produced 
from some common herb or basic acid hitherto 
unutilized. The other hopes to obtain sdentiHc 
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data which will greadf increase the therapeutic 
value of a recently-discovered remedy.” 

Nowhere, it would seem, are doctors held in such 
esteem as in the United States. They have 
usurped the authority of the priests. They have 
made of the body a fetish, and in its service men 
forget that they have a soul. In the Middle Ages 
men sacrificed themselves for an article of religious 
faith, but in the modern world th^ sacrifice 
themselves for an article of diet ; in the sixteenth 
century they became martjTS for the sake of 
Transubstantiatioa ; but it is only in the 
twentieth that they have become martyrs for the 
sake of diarrhoea. 


in. AovxRTisrMrxTS 

Of those two elemental outpourings of the 
spirit which are most peculiarly American, slang 
and advertisements, I have little to say. American 
slang may be expressive, picturesque and effective ; 
it may be a new and entirely original way of con- 
veying meaning, a hitherto undiscovered literary 
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device ; it may, for all I know, even be beautiful. 
But I don’t undcrstend it, I make this confession 
in all frankness and humility, as I think it well for 
an author to disavow omniscience at least once in 
his book. The avowed existence of a phase of 
his subject with regard to which he is completely 
ignorant should produce two good results— modesty 
in the writer and mystery in the reader. 

With regard to advertisements the case is a 
little different. Nobody can avoid a knowledge 
of American advertisements, since he is never 
allowed to fo^ct them. 

There are two main objections to advertise- 
ments. They arc false and they are ugly. 

As regards their falsehood, it is clear that even 
the mildest of advertisements, if taken to mean 
what it says, is saying what is not true. Thus, if 
we take as a simple case the comparatively inno- 
cent advertisement *’ X.Y,Z., the World-Famous 
Pianist,” it is obvious that there must be many 
parts of the world where the name of X.Y.Z. is 
not known. Such parts may be looked for in 
equatorial Africa and in Greenland ; it is probable, 
moreover, that they would be found, if accurately 
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data which wlIJ greatly increase the therapeutic 
value of a recently-discovered remedy.” 

Nowhere, it would seem, are doctors held in such 
esteem as in the United States. They have 
usurped the authority of the priests. They have 
made of the body a fetish, and in its service men 
forget that they have a soul. In the Middle Ages 
men sacrificed themselves for an article of religious 
faith, but in the modern world they sacrifice 
themselves for an article of diet ; in the sixteenth 
century they became martyrs for the sake of 
Transubstantiation ; but it is only in the 
twentieth that they have become martyrs for the 
sake of diarrhoea. 


in . Advertisements 

Of those two elemental outpourings of the 
spirit which are most peculiarly American, slang 
and advertisements, I have little to say. American 
slang may be expressive, picturesque and effective ; 
it may be a new and entirely original way of con- 
veying meaning, a hitherto undiscovered literary 
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device ; it may, for all I know, even be beautiful. 
Bat I don*t understand it. 1 make this confession 
in all frankness and humility, as I think it well for 
an author to disavow omniscience at least once in 
his book. The avowed existence of a phase of 
his subject with regard to which he is completely 
ignorantshould produce two good results — modesty 
in the writer and mystery in the reader. 

With regard to advertisements the case is a 
little different. Nobody can avoid a knowledge 
of American advertisements, since he is never 
allowed to forget them. 

There are two main objections to advertise- 
ments, They arc false and they are ugly. 

As regards their falsehood, it is clear that even 
the mildest of advertisements, if taken to mean 
what it says, is saying what is not true. Thus, if 
we take as a simple case the comparatively inno- 
cent advertisement “X.Y.Z., the World-Famous 
Pianist," it is obvious that there must be many 
parts of the world where the name of X.Y.Z, is 
not known. Such parts may be looked for in 
equatorial Africa and in Greenland i it is probable, 
moreover, that they would be found, if accurately 
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cojTjputffd, to embrace tbe greater portion of what 
is called the world. But if X.y.2, is not known in 
these parts, he cannot be famous there. Now the 
phrase “ world-iamrus,’* if jt means anjthJng, 
means “famous ail over the world." But we 
have seen that X.Y.Z. is not famous all over the 
' world, and is probably not famous even over half 
of it. Thus the advertisement “X.Y,2,, the 
World-Famous Pianist," convt^'s a falsehood. It 
is diiHcuIt to discover any advertisement which 
docs not confine itself to a mere statement of the 
name of the goods advertised, which does not lie 
in this way. 

A typical case of the lyiag advertiseiaent is 
afforded by the use of phrase “The best,” in such 
advertisements as “ X’s sauces are the best," or 
" Y's pants are the best for wear.” Not only is 
the prolific use, of the term “ best " in itself open 
to suspicion, seeing that the advertiser, who uses 
it, being either the maker of the goods or in the 
pay of the maker, is both judge and jury in the 
cause of his own production, but when, as so often 
happens, we find the term “ best " claimed for 
each of two contending sauces, or for each of twb 
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similar articles of wear, a falsehood is dearly 
lurking somewhere. Now it is just possible that 
each of the two sauces may be equally good, and 
that this goodness may be the greatest possible 
amount of goodness attainable by a sauce, and that 
in this sense they are both of them best. But it 
is clear that this is not the sense in which the 
makers arc using the word “best,” when -they 
apply it to their own sauces. They do not mean 
by this word, " Better than everybody else’s sauces 
except one, and occupying in equality with that 
one the highest possible point of perfection attain- 
able by a sauce,” and they do mean, ” Better than 
all other sauces without exception.” And when 
this particular assertion is put forward by two 
sauce makers simultaneously, each of whom claims 
this peculiar kind of excellence for his sauce, it is 
clear that one of them at least is lying. That this 
is so may be seen by reflecting upon the dassic 
case of the three tailors who set up business in the 
same street, of whom the first described himself as 
the ” best tailor in the town,” the second, as the 
best tailor in the world,” and the third, as the 
** best tailor in the street.” The contradiction 
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computed, to embrace the greater portion of trhat 
15 called the world. But if X.y.Z. is not known in 
these parts, he cannot be famous there. Now the 
phrase ** world-famous,” if it means anything, 
means “ famous all over the world.” But wc 
have seen that X.Y.Z, is not famous all over the 
world, and is probably not famous even over half 
of it. Thus the advertisement ”X.Y.Z^ the 
World-Famous Pianist,'* conv^ a falsehood. It 
is di^cuit to discover any advertisement which 
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A typical case of the lying advertisement is 
afforded by the use of phrase “The best," in such 
advertisements as " X's sauces are the best,” or 
“ Y’s pants are the best for wear.” Not only is 
the prolific use of the term “ best ” in itself open 
to suspicion, seeing that the advertiser, who uses 
it, being either the maker of the goods or in the 
pay of the maker, is both judge and jury in the 
cause of his own production, but when, as so often 
happens, we find the term ** best ' claimed for 
each of two contending sauces, or for each of two 
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siirular articles of wear, a falsehood is dearly 
lurking somewhere. Now it is just possible that 
each of the two sauces may be equally good, and 
that this goodness may be the greatest possible 
amount of goodness attainable by a sauce, and that 
in this sense they are both of them best. But it 
is clear that this is not the sense in wWch the 
makers arc using the word “best," when 'they 
apply it to their own sauces. They do not mean 
by this word, “ Better than everybody else’s sauces 
except one, and occupying in equality with that 
one the highest possible point of perfection attain- 
able by a sauce," and they do mean, “ Better than 
al! other sauces without exception." And when 
this particular assertion is put forward by two 
sauce makers simultaneously, each of whom daims 
this peculiar land of excellence for his sauce, it is 
dear that one of them at least is lying. That this 
is so may be seen by reflecting upon the classic 
case of the three tailors who set up business in the 
same street, of whom the first described himself as 
the •• best tailor uj the town," the second, as the 
tailor in the world," and the third, as the 
t t^or in the street." The contradiction 
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which « latent in these three announcements can 
only be resolved on the assumption that certaiolj’ 
two, and probably three of the tailors were lying. 

It is only necessary to pay money to tell lies about 
goods with TCgird to which one cannot afford to tell 
thctruthjjust as it is only necessary to lie aboutonc* 
self if one has something to conceal. It may bein- 
fcrred, therefore, that the growth of advertisements 
has led to a deterioration in the goods advertiscdl 
This, of course, is a common plare conclusion ; but 
it is not usually stat«i in quite this form. We 
all know that the industrial era produces goods 
that are cheap and nasty, and consistently prefer 
home-made eatables whenever we can get them. 
What is not so often realized is that the money 
which is expended in advertising, that is in telling 
lies about goods that are bad in order to persuade 
people that they arc not bad, might have been spent 
on making them better. Advertisements, there- 
fore, cause an increase of what is cheap and nasty 
and a diminution of solid worth. 

To realize the ugliness of advertisements one 
has only to look out of the window of one’s railway 
carriage when in the neighbourhood of a big town, 
tag 
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Advcmsemetits are ugly, partly because commcr- 
dal men rarely have the sense to employ artists 
to design them, partly because artists, on the rare 
occasions when they arc cmpJoycci, have not the 
sense to design what the commercial men want. 

So far 1 have only given reasons for thinking 
that all advertisements arc false and blatant. 
America is involved for two reasons ; first 
because advertisements are falser, more blatant 
and more numerous there than the)’ are anywhere 
else; secondly because America encourages the 
cult of advertisements as the chief pathway to 
success. 

Such " rousing rockets of boosting triumph ” 
to quote a recent lyrical outburst by an American 
advertiser as ** Our Diamond Dentures arc the 
best t Scrap your Bom Teeth — and Buy 
Diamond' Dentures. Can’t Ache, Don’t Break,” 
or Have Baby’s Howls Broadcasted. Put 
Punch and Pep into the Nurser)’. Buy our 
CrystASet and Let Little Peter Yell from Potamac 
to Paris (Europe)," sic, leave the wildest flights of 
our most imaginative romancers hopelessly out- 
dassed. 
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in America you can force yourself or your goods on 
the attention of the public by sheer dint of telling 
the public with sufficient blatancy and frequency 
that you are the only person and that yours are 
the only goods to which they ought to attend. 
If only you blow your own trumpet loud enough 
and long enough, others will come to your relief 
and blow it for you. It is a nasty creed, nor, since 
the object of successful advertisement is, as wc 
have suggested, successful lying, is it a particularly 
moral one ; yet not only do we give positions of 
the greatest private reward and public prominence 
to those who have been most successful in practis- 
ing it, but we actually allow them to flaunt their 
criterion of success before aspiring youth and to 
insist, with all the authority that their soda! 
eminence gives them, that all who desire power, 
wealth, and authority in the land will obtain 
them by hoodwinking the public into accepting 
themselves and their wares at their own valuation 
Examples of this public folly, so egregious that, 
if I took them from America, where they exhibit 
their naost perfect development, they would not be 
believed, are sufficiently numerous in all modern 
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in America you can force yourself or your good^ on 
the attention of the public by sheer dint of telling 
the public with sufficient blatancy and frequency 
that you arc the only person and that yours arc 
the only goods to which they ought to attend. 
If only you blow your own trumpet loud enoyigh 
and long enough, others udll come to your relief 
and blow it for you. It is a nasty creed, nor, since 
the object of successful advertisement is, as we 
have suggested, successful lying, is it a particularly 
moral one ; yet not only do we give positions of 
the greatest private reward and public prominence 
to those who have been most successful in practis- 
ing it, but we actually allow them to flaunt their 
criterion of success before aspiring youth and to 
insist, with all the authority that their social 
eminence gives them, that all who desire power, 
wealth, and authority in the land will obtain 
them by hoodwinking the public into accepting 
themselves and their wares at their own valuation 
Examples of diis public folly, so egregious that, 
if I took them from America, where they exhibit 
their most perfect development, they would not be 
believed, arc sufficiently numerous in all modern 
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counrrics where men grow rich by sellicg goodj 
cheap to thdr fdlowi. The foHowing from 
England gi%'« the recipe for success in the manu- 
facture of popular watering-places t 

•• TNE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
** LerJ Levtrhulme's Advice /a a 

** When Lord Levcrhulme went to Morecambe 
yesterday to lay the foundation stone of More- 
cambe Hospital extensions, costing ^7,000, he 
was met by the Mayor in the insignificant-looking 
Town Halh 

“ The Mayor apologized to his lordship for not 
possessing a palatial building, whereupon Lord 
Levcrhulme, noticing the advertising deportment, 
said : * Do not trouble about a palatial Town Hall. 
Your future as a seaside resort depends upon the 
work done in this advertising room* Just as 
adverttsing has built up big businesses, so 
it can build up busy and flourishing seaside 
resorts. 

" * Concentrate on telling through the Press 
your advantages to the wide world and then your 
big Town Hall will come later.' " 

133 
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This is the most succinct explanation of the 
horrors of an English watering-place that has 
hitherto been offered. 


IV. The Reverence for Antiquitv 

I proceed to a more amiable expression of 
the American spirit, which takes us for the first 
time within measurable distance of the outer 
confines of the realm of beauty. This is the 
passion for antlq^uity. It is an interesting passion, 
which manifests itself in many ways. 

In the first place it generates the American 
tourist. It is natural that people living in a land 
where everything is new, should turn for relief 
to places where there is still left something of what 
is old. When the newness aims, as it docs in 
America, at complete uniformity, the desire for 
relief may well become overpowering. We can 
understand this desire ; it seems to us natural. 
But why it should lead its votaries to mistake 
antiquity for beauty, is not so clear. After all, a 
thing is not necessarily beautiful because it is old. 
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although it may be true that most old things arc 
^sthctically superior to most new ones. 

Yet we should be the last to regret this mistake. 
On the contrary, we welcome it, since it enables 
us to predict the movements of Americans. \Vc 
always know where they will be. We know, as wc 
know that the earth goes round the sun, that they 
are at the Cheshire Cheese, gazing at Johnson’s 
chair and reading the inscriptions. What could 
be simpler ? Wc avoid the Cheshire Cheese. 
Poor Cheshire Cheese 1 A sad fate to befall an 
ancient hostelry, thus to be martyred to make an 
American holiday I 

Yet it is because, and only because, of the 
sacrifices of the Cheshire Cheeses of the land that 
it is still possible to enjoy the beauty of England 
without molestation. American tourists, having 
neither initiative nor imagination but only herd 
instinct, all go to the same places. These are 
called *‘show places.” “But arc not the show 
places beautiful,” I may be asked, "and do not 
Americans come to England to enjoy beauty ? ” 
“No, they do not come to enjoy beauty ; they arc 
concerned only with what is old and celebrated.” 

*34 
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“ But is not the old sometimes beautiful — that 
old abbey for instance — and are not the Americans 
there ? ” ** It may have been once, but its organ- 
ization as a * beauty spot,* with refreshments and 
picture postcards to show that you have been there, 
has robbed it of whatever beauty it once possessed. 
As for the old abbey, the Americans are certainly 
there— can’t you hear the noise of their 
talking ? — but you, thank God, are round 
the corner enjoying the beauty which your 
knowledge of their habits has mercifully preserved 
for you." 

If you arc inquisitive, of course, and prefer the 
curious to the beautiful, go to the abbey by all 
means, and your love of the marvellous will be 
marvellously rewarded. For the phenomenon of 
the stght'Sceing American is a thing both new and 
strange, a portent in the annals of human behaviour. 
The portent is characterized by respectful interest 
on the surface and by complete indifference at 
heart. The respectful interest makes the Ameri- 
can an easy and lucrative prey to the custodian or 
caretaker. Who is not familiar with those long 
queues of tourists following solemnly in the wake 
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features in one daj\’' I asked him if he belonged 
to some sodcty which held compeddons and gave 
prizes to those who succeeded in doing most 
features in a given time. He said that he did not, 
but that the old country wanted waking up. He 
was very proud of his performance, one apparently 
among a number of similar feats. He was proud 
both of the number of places he had seen, and of 
the rapidity with which he had seen them. I asked 
him if his visit to England was limited in duration, 
andwhether he was under the necessity of returning 
shortly to America, This, however, proved not 
to be the case. He was staying in Europe in- 
definitely. 

The persistence of this attitude in a man whose 
holiday was not dependent upon the amount of 
time he could spare from the pursuit of money- 
making struck me as the strangest part of the 
whole business. Here was a regular Henry 
James American, a man who, having inherited a 
fortune or detached himself at the right moment 
from the process of making one, was at liberty, if 
he so desired, to devote the whole of the rest of 
his life to globe-trotting. Yet he and his kind 
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seem totally unable to realize that the methods 
appropriate to seeing the world and the treasures 
of beauty it contains, are in some inscrutable way 
different from those proper to the conduct of a 
real estate business. He has noticed that twenty 
business transactions may be twenty times as 
lucrative as one ■, but, having discovered this truth, 
he seems quite incapable of learning that there are 
limits to its application. And when I speak of 
the fundamental indifference exhibited by Ameri- 
cans for what they sec, I am referring to this habit 
of regarding pictures and statues and churches 
merely in the light of so many items to be ticked 
off on a programme. Valuable, in f.h^t they offer 
raw material for snapshots and make glorious the 
return of the traveller to the States, for themselves 
they arc valued not at all. 

There is a famous Punch picture of two Ameri- 
cans inspecting St. Mark’s, Venice. The 6rst 
asks the second , " What is the name of this place 
The second is distressed to find that he cannot 
remember whether it is Florence or Venice. 
** Say, boy,” asks the first, ** what day of the week 
is it f ” ” Tuesday,” answers the second. ” Then 
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it must be Venice,” replies the first, and that this 
is not a caricature, bur a representation of 

a normal attitude^ the operience of those Tvho 
have had the misfortune to go on offidallj'-arranged 
and personally-conducted tours in the company of 
Americans will bear witness. 

Corroboratory evidence may be found in the 
fact that those Ametiezns who stay at home and 
are unable, therefor^ to invoke famous names 
and places as ■witnesses to the extent of their 
travels, betray an almost incredible ignorance 
both of the bettcr-knowti antiques and of their 
history. The Oxford friend to whom I referred 
above was asked by an American school- 
master, who had founded Oxford 2 My friend 
replied that there -was a I^end to the effect that 
it had been founded by Alfred the Great. 

“ Alcjandcr the Great,” replied the schoolmaster, 

'* That must be some ancient 1 ” 


V, The AcQursmos" or Bok-k 

But it must not be supposed that the passion for 
antiquity finds its sole expression in the vagari« of 
140 
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sight-seers. Allied with the possessive instinct, 
it devotes itself to the accumulation of antique 
objects. For many years past a steadily-increasing 
stream of old books and pictures has flowed from 
Europe into the libraries and galleries of America. 
Business men in particular, grown rich on the 
proceeds of the toil of others, compound with 
their consciences by devoting a part of their profits 
to the purchase of ancient works of art. These 
they present to the American nation, achieving a 
double reputation for public spirit and for 
artistic discrimination at the cost of one 
outlay. 

When they are sated with our pictures, our 
ruins and our statues, Americans evince a desire for 
bones. There has recently been an epidemic of 
“P the bones of antique persons buried in 
English country churchyards, and transferring 
them to the United States to give an air of ancient 
establishment to modern institutions. This new 
fashion in bones has its alarming as well as its 
amusing features. If it spreads, it seems 
probable that our graveyards will soon be full of 
American tourists digging up their great grand- 
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fathers. It will he well, therefor^ to consider 
an example of it in a little more detail. 

In the reign of George 11. a certain General 
Oglethorpe, a soldier of some little distinction, 
fouaded the State of Georgia. It appears that 
his intellect, in other respects unassuming, 
caused him to profess an unfashionable 
tolerance in matters of religion (his con- 
duct against the Scottish rebels was the 
subject of an enquiry on the grounds of 
lack of severi^) for which the times were as yet 
unripe, and his chief object in founding the new 
State was to afford for persons of ercry class of 
religious conviction a refuge in which th^ would 
be safe from persecution. The General returned 
to England, took his seat in Parliament as a 
member for Haslemer^ dinl, was buried at 
Cranham in Essex, and in due course forgotten, 
as a decent man should be. 

One hundred and fifty years later the University 
of Oglethorpe at Atlanta in Georgia, desiring to 
invest its precincts with the dignity which only 
age can bestow, determined to erect upon its 
“campus” a shrine to its titular saint. (A 
142 
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“ campus ” is the American equivalent for the 
kind of place upon •which Battles of Waterloo 
arc -won.) But who would be content with a 
vacant shrine, a vain and empty receptacle ? 
Clearly the General was wanted, and since all that 
remained of the Genera] was his bones, his bones 
must be conveyed across the Atlantic, to clothe 
(if I may mix my metaphor) writh flesh and blood 
an otherwise unmeaning symbol. Accordingly 
Dr. Tbornwell Jacobs, President of the University, 
was despatched to Cranham, London, England, 
in quest of the bones. 

Dr. Jacobs encountered unexpected difficulties. 
In the first place nobody knew exactly in which 
comer of the graveyard General Oglethorpe had 
been buried. It would be unfortunate in the 
extreme to get somebody else’s bones, and 
elaborate researches were undertaken with a view 
to locating the exact place of burial. These 
were ultimately successful ; but a new difficulty 
‘ now presented itself. The researches, which 
had stimulated local interest, had aroused local 
patriotism, I.ed by the vicar, the villagers, 
who had previously never heard of the General, 
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now took it into their heads to regard him as a 
possession of the highest value. Nor was this 
feeling merely mercenary ; Cranham really 
wanted its Oglethorpe and refused to let him go. 
As Mr. Newton of Upminstcr, a member of the 
Essex Archaeological Society, pointed oat, the 
removal of the General’s body would create a 
dangerous precedent which might easily lead to 
the exhumation of William Penn, who was buried 
at Jordans in Buckinghamshire. 

Dr. Jacobs, surprised and pained at this 
opposition, and loath to abandon the object of his 
quest, urged his case with eloquence. ** May I 
appeal,” he asked, ” to the generosity and justice 
of the British people } A few days ago the name 
of Oglethorpe was almost unknown to England, 
and the General himself was almost forgotten. 
No man knew exactly where he lay. In all 
England there is no monument to his memory. 
But across the seas Oglethorpe lives. A memorial 
university which honours his name at Atlanta, 
capital dty of Georgia, desires to keep alive his 
memory, and to instruct the youth of Georgia in 
his ideals of life and statesmanship.” 
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The battle, thus joined, raged for some dap over 
the bones of General Oglethorpe with considerable 
bitterness. Words of solemn import such as 
“ patriotism,” " reverence for the past,” and 
” sacred relics ” were used indiscriminately by 
both parties and with equal authority. An 
application for a permit to exhume and transport 
was posted at Cranham Church, and objections 
to the granting of the permission were lodged at 
Chelmsford. Before the application and the 
objections could be heard, however. Dr. Jacobs 
** in deference to English sentiment,” withdrew 
from the fray. 

Yet his mission had not been wholly in vain. 
Although it had failed in its major object, it 
had placed once and for all beyond doubt the 
exact location of the grave of Georgia’s founder. 
As Dr. Jacobs said to a reporter, ” The purpose 
of our request was twofold ; first that the grave 
of our founder, the exact location of which bad 
been forgotten in England, might be made the 
centre of instruction for our youth in the great 
principles upon which General Oglethorpe 
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now took !t into their h«d, to rc^rd hto as » 

™t?d itroglcthorpe and refused g'; 

As Mr. Newton of Upm.nster, a memb^jf 
Essex Archwological Society, pom > 

removal of the General’s body wouWerm^ 

dangerous precedent which migh f 

the exhumation of William Penn, who was b 

“'rjtl'^dtd pained at this 
opposition, and loath to abandon 'h' jld'f , 

o? *e British people i A 

of Oglethorpe was almost '“'“''^U forg^nen. 
and the General himself was almost f g^ 

No man knew exactly ,„tmory. 

England there is no monument 

But across the seas Oglethorpe hve^^ 

university which honoum his 
capital city of Georgia, 

memory, and to instruct the «■ 

his ideals of life and statesmanship. 
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Oglethorpe University would make a p3gnns2ge 
from America to England to adorn hts grave with 
laurdi isTcaths from the * campus * of the coll^ 
named in his hoDoux,** 

As a result of this visit it may be antidpated 
that the tendency already noticeable among 
eminent persons to favour cremarion and scatter- 
ing or burial at sea as methods of disposing of 
themselves will berease. 


VI. Tms AcQursmos or Ornta Antioois 

The most popular of all the outlets for 
the submerged icsthetidsm of Americans is 
connoisscurship. Americans are great buyers and 
great collectors, and, since they are necessarily 
distrustful of all that is new m art (except when it 
has achieved an established reputation, by which 
time it is no longer new) they purchase almost 
exclusively old masterpieces. The acquisition of 
masterpieces brings a double sadsfacrion ; it 
satisfies the possessive mstbet and the passion for 
antiquity. 

The collector's bstbet does not concern itself 
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with the intrinsic beauty or interest of the objects 
collected. He does not buy what pleases or 
moves him ; the ®sthctic value of a work of art 
is not his concern. He is inspired solely by 
the passion to possess, and to possess what 
will fetch a good price. Hence the first 
question the American asks is not “Is it 
beautiful ? ” but “Is it rare ? “ We thus arrive 
at a new definition of esthetic value. Good art is 
art that costs money to buy, and art costs money 
Only when there is a limited supply. Hence the 
works of living artists, whatever their intrinsic 
value, arc not esteemed, since they arc readily 
obtainable and liable to increase in number. 
A less pernicious variant of the collector’s 
question “Is it rare ? ”, though one equally 
fatal to Ksthetic appreciation, is “ Is it 
old ? ” The importance of this question 
to collectors generates the expert and the archse- 
ologist, both of whom flourish in America. ^Vho 
made a work of art ? \Vhen and where was’ it 
made ? Is it all the work of one hand ? Who 
bought it? Through what collections has it 
passed ? These and a thousand other irrelevances 
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are the matters that concern the American art 
erpcrt. The question of the ssthedc significance 
of the work is the one question that is never asked 
in this twilight realm of beauty’s perversion. 
Thus we hear that ** Sir Joseph Duveen, the 
London art dealer, has sold Frans Hals’ picture 
* The Laughing Mandolin Player,’ for ^50,000 to 
Mr. J. R. Thompson, proprietor at Chicago of a 
chain of multiple groceries stores. The buyer has 
already a famous collection. 

“ The picture once belonged to Count Ronda 
at Stockholm, and was in the famous collection of 
Capcllo at Amsterdam until 1767.” 

It is difficult when listening to the comments of 
the American art collector on his treasures not 
to be reminded of the schoolboy philatelists, who 
rhapsodize over ” three-cornered Capes ” or 
** black Mauridus twopennies.” 

In the world of books Americans arc great 
collectors of first editions. It is not to be supposed 
that they read them. It may be doubted indeed 
whether their interest in the contents of the first 
editions they so sedulously cultivate is greater 
than that of their printers and binders, from which, 
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indeed, it differs but little. What attracts them is 
rarity coupled Tvith the ability to fetch good prices. 

A peculiar form of connoisscurship in books 
consists in specialization in the works of a par- 
ticular author. Some Americans insist, as a 
matter of collector's pride, on having a complete 
set of all the editions, from the earliest to the 
latest, that have been published of the works of 
the chosen author. Hence a number of small 
publishing houses in England largely maintain 
their existence by bringing out ver)' precious and 
grossly expensive editions of seventeenth or 
cightcenth'Ccntucy writers, in the knowledge that 
there will alwaj’S be a certain minimum of Ameri- 
can buyers constrained to purchase entire sets 
without regard to price by the necessit)’ of having 
their author complete. 

The above are instances of the methods by 
means of w’hich a thwarted jesthede sense 
endeavours to find satisfaction, Americans are not 
by nature different from other men. Like their 
fdlows, the)’ possess an impulse to seek for beauty 
and to love her when they have found her. It is 

this impulse which, driven underground by the 
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conditions of modern American Ufe, wells up- 
wards through strange and unwonted channels, 
and issues hnalljr in the uncouth cults and pursuits 
of which instances have been given. It is not to 
be supposed that these cults afiford permanent 
satisfaction to their pathetic votaries. The sub- 
stitutes, which thwarted impulses are compelled 
to find for the natural outlets which circumstances 
forbid them, rarely bring satisfaction. They grow 
wearisome, are quickly exhausted, and bring to 
those who seek them tired and listless lives. Hence 
arises the restlessness of the modem well-to-do 
American, who, seeking perpetually for an endur- 
ing satisfaction that he never finds, becomes a 
slave to that hardest of human taskmasters, Hs 
need for distraction and amusement. In this 
respect he is the victim of his civilization, which, 
by placing a premium upon a way of life which 
is inimical to beauty, condemns its members to 
spiritual wretchedness for want of her. 
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GOODNESS 
Amsrica and Morals 

HYPOCRISY AND THE DESIRE TOR BEUETS 

Ik the sphere of morals it is usually held that 
Americans arc prone to hypocrisy. The word is, 
however, a misnomer. Hypocrites arc people 
who deliberately profess beliefs which are at 
variance with the view's thej’ really hold ; 
their hypocrisy is detected when it is seen that 
their actions arc inconsistent with these beliefs. 
Since the actions performed arc alwaj's less respect- 
able than the beliefs professed, we may say that 
conscious hj’pocrisy is the homage that vice pays 
to a'irtuc. Thus conscious hj-pocrisy involves a 
double dlscrcpanc)' ; first, between beliefs held 
and beliefs professed, and, secondly, between 
beliefs professed and aaions performed. 

Now in the case of the Amerian this double 
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Americans are particularly strong in America. 
As a consequence, facts which contradict them are 
ignored, and those who draw attention to these 
facts are persecuted. 

I propose to consider first the American belief 
that God is good, and secondly the American 
belief that Americans are good and will become 
better. I do not hold that these beliefs are false, 
but I do not think that they are necessarily true. 
They arc usually regarded as true only because 
the desire for these beliefs causes the evidence 
against them to be overlooked. I shall consider 
the nature of this evidence after discussing the 
beliefs, and shall describe the efforts which arc 
made to prevent it from obtaining a hearing. 


I. Optimism or the Beuef that God js Good 
AND That All is Therefore Well with 
THE World 

It is commonly supposed that the world was 
created by a God who is both all-powerful and 
albgood. It is further supposed that He permits 
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(a) It dcstrop Free Will while appearing to 
affirm it. If God is all-powerful. He must be 
omniscient. We arc, in fact, spcdfically asked to 
believe that He is omniscient. Being omniscient, 
He must be aware in advance of everything that 
is going to happen. Since He cannot make 
mistakes, everything which He knows to be going 
to happen must, in fact, happen ; therefore, the 
future is determined ; therefore, Free Will is an 
illusion. 


The Uses of God 

In spite of these objections, the belief in an 
omnipotent and benevolent God is very popular. 
It fulfils a deep-seated human need. “ If God 
did not exist, it would be necessary to create Him.” 
Therefore man docs create Him, and he creates 
Him in his image according to his desires. He 
creates Him to be immensely powerful, very jealous 
and very watchful. He is assumed to take the 
same view of the rights and wrongs of any quarrel, 
individual or nationaI,as His creator, and pledged 
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to see that right, that is to say, His creator’s inter 
ests, will triumph in the end. Incidentally He is 
useful for the purpose of sanctioning our pleasures 
and quietening our consciences. Even the best 
of us must have our amusements — golf for instance 
— but, being moral and moderate people, Ameri- 
cans for choice, we feel qualms about unlimited 
indulgence in them, which must be allayed- 
Consciences will be consciences even with the best 
of us, and some means must be found of keeping 
them quiet. What easier way out of the difficulty 
than to persuade ourselves that God shares our 
tastes and bestows His blessing on our pleasures, 
so that, by merely doing what we want to do, we arc 
actually spiritualizing our natures and approaching 
nearer to Him ? And this, in America, is exactly 
what we do do. Thus, take the following from 
the daily paper ; 

” Gfi/ Ehaf sadist 

“ Hard upon the appointment of a chaplain 
to an American golf club comes the report of a 
long and beautiful sermon by a Californian clergy- 
man on the spirituality of golf. There are in this 
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noble game, it appears, moments 'which indua 
excess of emotion that no tongue can describe — 
‘ a sense of harmony, ecstatic joy and peace, a 
sensation of an OfvcrwhcJming love and wcU-bdng/ 
After this we may fed that there is not one of our 
pleasures, however humble;, of which God may not 
approve," 


Jescs as a Bcsiyrrss Max 

Useful in sanctioning our pleasures, God per- 
forms an even more valuable service in blessing 
our businesses. He has, it seems, gone out of His 
way to express His approval of the methods of 
American business men and especially of adver- 
tising, American business men, by sending 
His Son into the world — a little prema- 
turely perhaps, but none the less deliber- 
ately — to embody this ideal type for the 
future ediScation of mankind. This I take 
to be the lesson of a edebrated work. See Af^rx 
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for Babbitts, and Its object is to prove that Jesus 
was a Babbitt, too. 

Mr. Bruce Barton, the author, is the head of 
an advertising business in the Middle West. 
“ Advertising is the oldest force in the world,” he 
says, and both Jesus and His Father were, it seems, 
advertising geniuses. 

** The first four words ever uttered, ‘ 

Mere constitutes its (/.e., advertising's) 

* charter.* The first and greatest electric sign 
was the evening stars.” 

As the son of a minister, Mr. Barton was very 
much dissatisfied with orthodox views of the 
Gospel. 

” Some day,” he said, ” someone will write a 
book about Jesus. Every business man will read 
it and send it to his partners and his salesmen, for 
it will tell the story of the founder of modem 
business.” 

Mr. Barton has had to write the book himself, 
and he bases it on the text nst that} mutt 

he ahaut mj Father's husi/tess^' with the word 
"business *’ underlined every time to leave no 
doubt as to what it means. 
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Jesus, says Mr. Barton, beliered in grring 
gecertras incasurc ; therefore he had the same 
principles as the partners of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, srho hare lights on in their oSccs 
Jong after all the stan has left. 

This point of riew is summed up in the 
pregnant remark : *' The partners travel the 
• second mile ; that is why they arc partners.” 

Before Jesus as an advertiser Mr, Barton 
bcoomes humble, ” Four page-one stories ra 
one day 1 ** he cries, as he contemplates some of 
the incidens of the GtKpcls. 

He writes some headings for the Caperxsaa 
Nerss : 

paOMIKTST TAX COLtaCTOX JOIJfS 

XAZAxrra forces, 

MATTHEW ABAXOOXS EtJSIJCXSS TO 
FROVOTE XXW CCXT. 

GIVES EAROt LUXCHIOX. 

The chief nrodem erpressioa of the Jesus spirit 
is, it seems, the newspaper, Jesus was the man who 
spoke at the s tr eet corner, the nc^paper being the 
i^em street comer. Even Mr, Hearst has the 
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same method as Jesus, the method of the human 
touch/' He has a rule that none of his yellow *' 
journals shall print a photograph without a human 
being in it, and he is successful. 

" Every advertising man,” says Mr. 
Barton, ” ought to study the parables of J«;sus 
and learn the four big elements in their potyer. 
First, they are marvellously, condensed, as all 
good advertising must be, . . /’ 

The business philosophy of Jesus, in turn, is 
summed up in this “ marvellously condensed ” 
way r 

” Whoever will be great must render gteat 
service. Whoever \viU find himself at the top 
must be willing to lose himself at the bottom. 
The big rewards come to those who travel the 
second undemanded mile.” 

Those who may be inclined to smile a little arc 
warned that ” Judas would have sneered at all 
this.” 

” He 0udas) had the virtues and the weaknesses 
of the small-bore business man. He was hard- 
boiled and proud of it.” 
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Mr. Barton is not “hard-boiled"; but he has 
the typical sentimentalism of the hard-boiled, and 
talks prettily of the little boy who mixed up Mary’s 
little lamb with the “ Lamb of God." 

That such a book should be solemnly and 
religiously written and solemnly and religiously 
read is a portent. If oxen had a religion, 
said Aristotle, they would conceive of God as 
a glorified ox 1 


The Vaeue or Religion to the Poor 

Valuably however, as arc His services in this 
world, God’s chief r6le is played in the next- His 
function there is to redress any apparent injustices 
in this world, by rewarding His creators for their 
unrequited merits, and taking a horrible revenge 
upon their enemies. This conception of the 
Almighty affords peculiar consolation to persons 
who are in distress ; it leads them to think that 
their sufferings are temporary, and that the happi- 
ness of persons more favoured than themselves is 
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equally temporary. Hence religion has always 
been popular among the poor, and its popularity 
has been deliberately cultivated by the rich. God 
IS cheaper than a living wage, and handsome 
subscriptions to church funds, besides having a 
beneficial effect upon the conscience, ensure the 
dissemination of beliefs tending to quiet and 
therefore profitable behaviour among the working 
classes in this world, in the expectation of having 
everything put right in the next.* Thus the 
belief in an all-powerful, all-good God has a 
twofold attraction. It pleases the rich man, 
because it is a projection of his desire to insure 
against discomfort from his conscience in the 
present and possible discxjmfort at the hands of 
the Almighty hereafter ; insurance is always 
popular, and in this case has the merit of being 
cheap as well. It pleases the poor man, because 

* C<imp»e Napoleon's remarks on the uses ot religion : ” What 
is it that makes the poor man think it qmte natnrai that there 
are fires in my palace while he is dying of cold, that 1 have ten 
coats in my wardrobe while he naked, that at each of my 
meaits enough is served to feed fus tasuly for a week f It is simply 
rehgion. which tells him that in another life I shall be only lus 
equal, and that he actually has more chance of being happy there 
than I. Yes, we most see to it that the floors of the churches am 
^ea to all, and that it does sot cost the poor map much to have 
prayers said at his tamb." 
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it invests Kis life with significance, enabling him 
to think himseif important by the simple device of 
inventing someone of importance to whom he 
matters. 

Hence the omnipotent, benevolent God is 
popular with all parties, perhaps because all 
parties fashion Him to suit their needs. 

CoJtTRARY VlSWS 

(i) The Mechanistic Universe 

Yet in every age men have been found unwilling 
to subscribe to this belief. The reason they 
alleged for this unwillingness was that the belief 
did not square with the evidence. This has 
appeared to their contemporaries such an in- 
adequate reason for refusing to adopt this or 
any other belief, that they have usually persecuted 
and in extreme cases tortured these intransigents 
into a better frame of mind. 

The views to which the evidence predisposed 
the sceptics' were of two kinds. First, there was 

' The irord sceptic is tised in its limited modem sense, of s 
penon wtio does not believe that the -wotld was nested by an 
onunpoteDt, beaevoleftt God. ' 
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the conception of a purely mechantsdc universe. 
Once upon a time the universe had been, so to 
speak, wound up like a gigantic clock, and, like a 
clock, it would continue to function automatically 
through the mere interaction of its parts until it 
ran down. In a universe so conceived mind, 
instead of being a directing purposive force, was 
an incidental and unimportant product of matter, 
which in one of the permutations of its infinite 
combinations had managed to achieve conscious- 
ness of itself. Thus life was an incidental throw 
up, a mere eddy in the primxval slime, an alien 
passenger through a fundamentally hostile en- 
vironment, destined one_ day to finish its pointless 
journey with as little noise and significance as 
had attended its beginning. 

If there was any form of spirit or immaterial 
force behind this mechanical world, it was a spirit 
entirely remote from and indifferent to human 
affairs. Like Mr. Hardy’s god, it would thwart 
man’s efforts without malignity and further them 
without design. 

The evidence for this conception of the Universe 
was largely provided by the sdentific discoveries 
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of the nineteenth century. Biology and geology, 
astronomy and physics, all combined to belittle 
the importance of human life, and the insigni- 
ficance of the planet on 'which alone it was knoira 
to exist, so that consdousness came to be repre- 
sented as a tiny glow in the s-zst immensities of 
geological time and astronomical space, 

(u) Ge</ as a PracHeat Joker 

The other s-iew finds perhaps its best expression 
in Goethe’s Faust. We are here introduced to 
God as a malignant practical joker, creating the 
world for his amusement and occupying his time 
in deriving entertainment from the spectacle of 
its anomalies. His chief diversion is the behaviour 
of man. Man has been deliberately made 
ludicrous. He is the great butt of the universe 
and his absurdity shows itself chiefly in this, that 
the greater his cause for complaint, the greater 
his display of gratitude. When his Maker 
afflicts him, he praises Him ; when He •visits 
him with misfortune, he persuades himself that 
it is all being done for his own good ; when 
troubles continue to heap themselves upon him, he 
prays to tbdr author in unabated confidence for 
tyo 
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their removal. The more he sufiors from earthly 
things the more he turns to heavenly things ; the 
more he is humbled before man, the more docs he 
exalt himself before God ; the less cause he has 
to be grateful, the more does he sweat with thanks. 
In short, let things be as bad as they may, he will 
never fail in praises to God that they are no worse. 

*' What a conceited ass 1 *’ thinks the Almighty. 
** Whatever I do, he thinks it is all for his 
benefit. The more I hurt him, the more pride 
he takes in it. And how he does love me. 1 Lord f 
What a joke I Surely the best in the world ! ” 

The evidence for this view is sufficiently abun- 
dant, Design, we say, is to be detected in the 
workings of nature ; yes, but what kind of design ? 

Let us take an example at random. Malaria 
is a beastly disease from which men die in a dis- 
gusting manner. It is also very infectious. How 
docs Nature take steps to ensure that it shall infect 
as many people as possible ? Her arrangements 
arc certainly ingenious. They have recently been 
discovered by Sir Ronald Ross. The following is 
an extract from an account of his discovery. 
“ There are hundreds of kinds of mosquitoes. 
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Some species do not cany infection at all. Those 
which do 50 imbibe from the blood of human 
beings spores of crescent shape. These immedi- 
ately begin to change their form. From those 
which arc male infinitesimal threads breah out. 
They enter amd fertilize the female cells, which 
then pierce through the skin of the mosquito's 
stomach. Their contents disperse into the insect^s 
blood, arc conveyed by a gland, unknown till Ross 
discovered it, into the mosquito's proboscis, and 
with its bite are injected into the human blood, to 
complete the vicious cirde.” 

At ei'cry point in this wonderful series there 
were a hundred ways of going wrong, and nothing 
in the nature of a signpost to suggest the almost 
diabolical ingenuity with which Nature ensured 
the persistence of the malaria parasite. Jt took 
four years* work before Ross could wrench from 
Nature her wretched sscrct. 

Is this the design of a good God ? Is it even 
the work of a gentleman ? 

Now let us glance at the animal world. Mc* 
W, H. Hudson, the famous naturalish tcU* us of 
certain wasps, the Icimeumonidx, who sting tha'c 
lyj 
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caterpillar prej^ in such a way as to paralpe their 
movements without killing them. The next step 
is to lay eggs in the body of the caterpillar, whose 
warmth in due course hatches out the young 
larvx. These immediately begin to feed on their 
environment, that is on the paralysed body of the 
caterpillar. Thus the forethought of the parents 
provides the larvae with an abundant supply of 
live meat. Very nice for the larvae ! But one 
feels that from the point of view of the caterpillar 
the matter might have been arranged differently. 
Still, it is a good joke to make a dinner off your 
incubator. 

We hear, too, of slave- making ants, and mayeven 
have noticed the young cuckoo ejecting its foster 
brothers from the nest. And are there not birds 
endowed with the instinct to build a nest which is 
always too small for the number of eggs they lay, 
so that one or more of the young birds is cast out 
to die on the ground ? 

Instinct, that special endowment from the 
Creator to enable animals to take care of them- 
selves, is, indeed, at best a fallacious guide. Of 
innumerable instances that might be given, the 
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following quotation from W. H. Hudson on the 
instincts of pigeons will serve as well as any. 

“ The falaan's custom was, after dozing a few 
hours in the willow, to fly up and circle high in the 
air above the buildings, whereupon the pigeons, 
losing their heads in their turn, would rush up in 
a cloud to escape their deadly enemy, "nits was 
exactly what the enemy wanted them to do, and 
no sooner would they rise to the proper height 
than he would make his swoop and singling out 
his victim, strike it down with a blow of his 
lacerating claws." 

So, too, the deceived wife is moved by her 
instinct of jealousy to make herself doubly offensive 
to her husband by upbraiding him for his unfaith- 
fulness and denouncing his lady as a trollop. 
Another good joke, surely, to give us instincts 
which defeat the ends we wish them to serve and 
serve the ends of those we wish to dcfcat- 

The divine humour seems in fact to be of a 
piece throughout. It revels in the principle of 
opposites. Where God’s hand falls heaviest, 
there arc His praises loudest ; where He has 
provided the instinct which destroj^, we discover 
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only the “ insdnct of self-preservation.” On the 
same principle we may expect that where the 
belief in His solemnity is most intense, there too 
•will His jokes be most ironical, which brings us 
back to America. America, at all times rich in 
examples of the Almighty's humour, has recently 
provided us with two divine Jokes of the first 
water. The following extracts arc from the 
morning paper : 

(i) “ POISON iriNE, 

“ yarnUh Stain Drunk in Error at Communion 
Service. 

*' New York, Monday. 

“ An extraordinary poisoning affair is reported 
to-day from Grand Rapids, Michigan, the victims 
being ten elders of the Seventh Reformed Church. 
All ten are in a serious condition, and it is feared 
that two of them may die. The poison has been 
traced to ‘ wine ’ used at a Communion Service 
yesterday, which proves on examination not to 
have been wine at all, but turpentine •varnish 
stain. 

(” A Central News telegram states that the liquid 
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had been left behind bf some painters, and -sras 
used by mistake”) 

It Tfould almost seem as if we have here an 
attempt to discredit the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. Or docs this doctrine not apply in the 
Seventh Reformed Church ? 

(a) ” At San Juan in the province of Cosooma- 
tepee during an earthquake, the collapse of a 
church steeple, which fell on the crowds of refugees 
who were praying inside the building, caused many 
casualties.” 

Such diversions as the above accord well enough 
with this conception of the Almighty. If God is 
an invisible showman who pulls the strings by 
which His puppets arc twitched into love and war, 
it would be delicious irony to hear them insisting 
on their complete freedom of will. If He tortures 
them for His amusement, it would be diverting to 
receive their gratitude for torments received, and if 
from time to time He carelessly leaves about the 
Universe traces of Hts real nature and His real 
design, how amusing if the puppets tumbled over 
themselves in their eagerness to cover them up, 
devoted all their ingenuity to proving that they 
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were not there, and violently abused and 
persecuted those who drew attention to them. 
Which again brings us back to America. 


Efforts to Suppress Contrary Views 

Americans are adepts at covering up. They 
are particularly anxious that nothing should be 
allowed to disturb their belief in the goodness and 
omnipotence of God. 

Take, for example, biology 1 Biology throws 
Suspicion on the first book of Genesis ; it makes 
it appear probable that mankind evolved by a 
scries of'* sports " or mutations from a primordial 
stock of which the apes are divergent develop* 
ments, Man and the ape, therefore, belong to 
the same family of mammalia, and this family 
must itself be regarded as only one among the 
successors of the Mesozoic age, when the earth 
nourished reptiles, and vertebrates were unknown. 
It follows that man’s remotest ancestor must be 
looked for in some protoplasmic amoeba. This is 
bad enough, but wotse is to come. Biologists 
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summer of X925. For the space of a fortnight 
this little town became the most famous spot in 
America, and the civilization which had made it 
its centre became the laughing stock of the world. 

Even before the famous anti-evolution laws had 
been passed, symptoms of the medieval intoler- 
ance which characterizes America in religious 
matters had not been Vi’anting. Thus we are 
told that a certain 

“ Professor Jesse Sprowls, now teaching 
at a college in Annapolis, reveals the fact that 
he and six colleagues were dropped from the 
staff of the Universit)' of Tennessee before the 
law was passed, because thej’^ refused to give 
up their scientific views. 

“ Religious bitterness had been inflamed 
to a striking pitch. Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
passed resolutions asking for protection against 
‘ German infidels/ and Billy Sunday, the 
eccentric revivalist who emerges from his 
spacious ranch from rime to time, came out 
and staged a display in which he fought on the 
stage an opponent dressed up as a red devil/' 
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summer of 1925. For the space of a fortnight 
this little town became the most famous spot in 
America, and the civilization which had made it 
its centre became the laughing stock of the world. 

Even before the famous anti-evolution laws had 
been passed, symptoms of the mediseval intoler- 
ance which characterizes America in religious 
matters had not been wanting. Thus we are 
told that a certain 

“ Professor Jesse Sprowls, now teaching 
at a college in Annapolis, reveals the fact that 
he and sii: colleagues were dropped from the 
staff of the University of Tennessee before the 
law was passed, because they refused to give 
Up their scientific views, 

“ Religious bitterness had been inflamed 
to a striking pitch. Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
passed resolutions asking for protection against 
‘ German infidels,* and Billy Sunday, the 
eccentric revivalist who emerges from his 
spacious ranch from time to time, came out 
and staged a display in which he fought on the 
stage an opponent dressed up as a red devil.’* 
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their studies to the Bible and the daily paper. 
These men solemnly took It upon themselves to 
decide the issues which had distracted men like 
Huxley and Gladstone. The counsel for the 
prosecution, W. J. Bryan, a perfectly sincere and 
vainglorious fool, was the most outstanding figure 
in the case. The thing meant money for him, 
since, apart from the fact that he had been heavily 
feed by an agency to speak against evolution, 
audiences clamoured wherever he went to be 
allowed to pay him to express his views on the 
burning topic. He had even experienced trouble 
through the refusal of audiences to hear him on any 
subject other than monkeys, such as theadvantages 
of land purchase in Florida, on which he had also 
been feed to speak. 

To give even in outline the speeches of this 
great man would uke me too far beyond the scope 
of this book. They may be read in the records of 
American oratory. The following citrart will, 
however, serve to indicate his spirit. 

" As Mr. Bryan was leaving the Court a 
New York reporter stopped him and asked if he 
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believed that Joshua made the sua staud stiB; 
Mr. Bryan thereupon reddened and angrily 
replied, ‘ I’m rired of being insulted by asses. 
Don’t do it again.’ ” 

The character of the trial iftclf is shown by the 
folIoTring incidents, extracted at random from 
nespspaper reports : 

“ As the Court ivas about to be opened 
with prayer . , . this morning, the defence 
objected to the Judge allorring argumentative 
prayers. 

“Judge Raulston replied that he had 
always taken advantage of the presence of a 
xmmster to invoke Divine guidance while on 
the bench. It vras a reasonable proccdun^ and 
he over-ruled the objection. 

“ The minister, in shirt and trouscrs> then 
offered a short prayer, 

“ The Judge announced a i ^-minutes* 
delay for the benefit of the photc^raphers, who 
have been allowed a score at a time to overrun 
the Court, and even to stand between judge 
and counsel, 
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• “ At the end of 1 5 minutes it wus immedi- 

ately announced that there would be an adjourn- 
ment for the rest of the morning to consider 
legal points. . . , Mr, Clarence Darrow, 
counsel for the defence, made the most advanced 
speech heard in Tennessee for many years. 

“ In spite of his first name, Mr. Darrow 
is a weary old man, and looks like a farmer in 
braces and shirt-sleeves half torn off, 

Mr. W. J. Bryan, chief counsel for the 
prosecution, then opened his enormous mouth 
and said, for publication, ‘ These are the most 
unintelligent bunch of bigoted idiots I ever 
saw.* ’* 

The attitude of the local American public will 
be inferred from the following : 

“ Dayton is continuing the preparations 
for the trial — placing guards over the water 
supply, improving the sanitation, installing 
broadcasting apparatus and preparing various 
souvenirs in the form of monkey-men medals. 

*' Two monkeys have arrived in the town. 
The hospitality committee, in an excess of xeal, 
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arranged for one of the two to stay at the same 
house as Mr. Scopes, but the airangcment was 
altered. This is regarded as Modernist pro- 
paganda. 

“ Strong objections have been raised to a 
film of the Life of Christ at the local cinema, 
because the Saviour is shown as being sprinkled 
and not immersed, 

“ A pamphlet entitled * Hell in our High 
Schools ’ is having a great sale.” 

By these and similar methods Dayton attained 
celebrity without brains, and showed how to put 
.both religion and science to their proper use, as 
advertising matter for an American township. 


Literausm and the Bible 

The Immaculate Conception, or the doctrine 
of the birth of Christ by a Virgin, was always a 
difficult pill to swallow. Modem physiology has 
not made it easier, while the researches of the 
Higher Criddsm have suggested a doubt as to 
whether it is necessary to swallow it at all. There 
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are, it seems, varying accounts, some of them by 
doubtful hands ; there arc corrupt passages, 
glosses and later interpolations. Ought we not 
to enquire closely into these things before we 
credit so monstrous an affront to our common 
sense? Apparently not, if we are orthodox, 
American bishops. If we arc orthodox, American 
bishops we shall be anxious above all things that 
our beliefs shall not be disturbed. \Vc shall 
even raise the charge of heresy against those who 
presume to question our beliefs on this compara- 
tively irrelevant point of dogma, as witness the 
following : — 

“ RECTOR DEFIES BISHOP. 

“ Gou'h Irtsteal of Festmt/tis h New TorFj 
Exclttsii'e Churchy 

** Dr. Leighton Parks, the venerable pastor of 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York’s most fashionable 
Episcopal church, discarded his vestments in the 
pulpit yesterday, appearing in an academic gown, 
says an Exchange message, 

“ Speaking as a Doctor of Philosophy, he 
denounced Bishop William Manning for indicting 
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the Rev. L. Heaton, an obscure Texas pastor, for 
denjring the virgin birth of Christ. 

He challenged Dr. Manning to call him a 
heretic, as he also denounced the belief, and 
appealed for ‘ liberalism in interpreting the 
Scriptures.' 

*' The Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, of the Church 
of the Ascension, has attacked the Bishop's pastoral 
letter, which demanded orthodoxy and adherence 
to * Catholic tradition.' 

“ TTic organization of the ‘ Modern Church- 
men’s Union,* composed of 500 Protestant 
Episcopal ministers, is raising funds to defend 
Mr. Heaton." 

After this we are not surprised to learn that in 
New York State schoolmasters arc required to 
express disbelief in atheism before thej' teach, and 
immigrants before they land.* Nevertheless, the 
interest in religious beliefs even in America is 
not so great as it was ; people care less than they 
did whether God exists or whether He does not, 
and, for this reason, persons anxious to suppress 

» Tliis mif applhis to ^lassengen, diibeM beiog 
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the evidence for unorthodox \dew^ in religious 
matters are not so zealous, nor are their efforts 
so 'well organized, as arc the movements for sup- 
pressing unpopular opinions on politics and morals. 
Hence Communism and Free Love arc now 
regarded with greater disfavour than Atheism. 
The attempt to make people good by prohibiting 
them from holding 'views on these questions other 
than those which would be entertained by good 
Americans belongs, however, to the next seaion. 

It is not part of my purpose to endeavour to 
show that the belief in an omnipotent, benevolent 
God is wrong ; it may quite conceivably be right. 
What I desire to emphasize is the existence of 
other equally tenable hypotheses as to the nature 
of the universe, the organized refusal to 
permit the evidence for these other hypotheses 
to obtain a hearing, and the organized endeavour 
to boost the evidence for the omnipotent Deity. 

This obstinate resolve to believe only in the 
most comfortable solution of metaphysical problems 
is called Idealism. Idealism may be described 
as the capacity for entertaining beliefs which we 
should like to be true, but for which there is no 
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evidence, Americans arc known to be great 
Idealists, and a part of their Idealism is doubtless 
derived from their eager acceptance of uplifting 
beliefs about the Deity, A more important part 
springs, however, from their resolute adoption of 
uplifting beliefs about themselves, and it is to this 
that we must now turn. 


II, OmMisM OR THE Belief that Americans 
ARE Good and that All is therefore 
Well with Amewca 

Americans, as is well known, arc prone to 
uplift ; they are also very moral. This combina- 
tion of uplift in thought and morality in conduct 
has considerably impressed the world. 

A pamphlet was recently issued embodying an 
appeal on behalf of the League of Nations. The 
appeal stated that the League was endeavouring 
to ** mobilize the monil forces of the world,'* and 
claimed support for it on this ground. In the 
interests of economy it was decided to print and 
distribute only in America, to which country, 
therefore, the pamphlet was spedfically addressed. 
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As a French delegate remarked, “ The7 like that 
sort of thing there, and a little uplift won’t do us 
much harm,” 

America, therefore, is recognized as a great 
moral force. This view of America is sedulously 
cultivated by Americans, and those who refuse to 
subscribe to it are illtreated. 

Morauty as the Herd Impuise to Biame 

Let us consider some of the forms in which the 
belief in American morality expresses itself. They 
will be rendered more readily intelligible, if we 
begin by pointing out that practical morality is 
largely a rationalization of the impulse to blame. 
People who lack the courage or who no longer 
possess the capacity to indulge in pleasure, obtain 
what satisfaction they can from preventing 
indulgence on the part of others. Hence old men 
give young men good advice, no longer being able 
to give them bad examples, while old women have 
invented Mrs. Grundy to deter their daughters 
from enjoyments which they themselves can no 
longer share. 
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Morality is a dog kept in the manger of the old ; 
it is their substitute for the pleasures they have 
lost. When a whole generation combines to 
cry sour grapes at pleasures beyond thrir reach, 
they produce a considerable impression. They 
impress in particular those who arc still in a 
position to pluck the grapes. The world is 
governed by the old, who make the laws, control 
the Press, dominate public opinion and set the 
standards of current conventions ; and it is only 
to be expected that young people should for the 
most part dance to the dirge their elders pipe them. 
When they refuse, they are blamed by society and 
disabled from pursuing their careers or holding 
any public appointment. The refusal is called “ im' 
and the process of blaming “morality.” 

In a country like America, where uniformity 
of conduct is ^’alued only one degree less than 
uniformity of thought, morality, that is to say, the 
capacity of public opinion for blaming what 
affronts it, is very powerful. 

We have already called attention to the invention 
of God as a glorified good American, receiving wor- 
ship in rctMTti for His guaranteed support of all 
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American enterprises. We did not, however, 
mention what is, perhaps, a necessary corollary of 
this conception, the tendency to worship Him in 
crowds. A national Deity created in the national 
image is most appropriately to be worshipped by 
the nation at large ; He is a social rather than an 
individual possession. When an American can 
combine the worship of God and the worship of 
size, and provide at the same time a notable 
exhibition of cfEciency in the organization of big- 
scale worshipping, he obtains pleasure from three 
sources simultaneously. Hence we hear of 
Gfargantuan American prayer meetings. We see 
pictures of a Bible Class of 2^,cxx) American men, 
all looking exactly alike and worshipping hard. 
They hear apparently very little of what is said, 
but they evince great pride in the colossal pro- 
portions of the collection, which it takes a dozen 
men to cany, and in the fact that their mammoth 
meeting is being carefully recorded on the 
** movies." 

Now what is true of herd worship is true of herd 
morality. The American who likes to worship in 
a crowd likes to think in a crowd ; he feels more 
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sure of his opinions if thcj^ are shared hy other 
people, and the capadt7 to think for onesdf on 
questions of morality is, as a result, rarer in America 
than in anp other civilized country. Where the 
strength of public approval or disapproval is very 
grca^ men vrill be corresponthngly anxious to 
secure the former and to avoid the latter. Hence 
virtuous conduct, which is the habit of acting in 
ways of wWch other people approve, is common in 
America. 


The Difficulty of Virtue 

With the belief in the importance of virtue is 
coupled a belief in its difficulty. People who 
labour, whether they like it or not, under a dis- 
ability are constrained to make a merit of it. 
Americans, being required to restrain most of their 
natural impulses, must be able to feci proud of 
themselves for their restraint. Hence Americans 
cling tenaciously to the view that vice is easy and 
pleasant, virtue difficult and, on the whole, un- 
pleasant. This, however, is not the case. In a 
country in which morality, that is to say the power 
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of administering bJame sodallj', js as highly organ- 
ized as it is in America, sin is not only difficult 
but uncomfortable. There is every inducement 
to lead a good life, and by so doing to win the 
approval of the herd, while all the force of public 
opinion deters from leading a wicked one. The 
time-honoured belief to the contrary is economic 
in origin, springing from the existence of a class 
of people who earn their living by teaching rirtue. 
This class of people, which is mainly composed of 
paid officials belonging to the religions of various 
denominations, depends for its livelihood upon the 
prevalence of the belief that virtue is so abnormally 
difficult to achieve, that it is only by unremitting 
exertion that mankind can be constrained to even 
the most moderate degree of it. If men were to 
regard themselves as naturally virtuous, and vicious 
only under stress of abnormal circumstances, the 
paid teachers of virtue would be superfluous. 
Hence arises the doctrine of man’s original sin, 
which is sedulously cultivated by all those whose 
professions and salaries would disappear if men 
were once allowed to regard themselves as good by 
nature. 
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dramatic critics and the majority of the spectators 
appeared to regard the performance as pcrfcctlj^ 
moral, but the White Ribbon League insist that 
such exhibitions arc corrupting American virtue, 
and threaten drastic measures." 

Drastic measures are, however, not always 
successful elsewhere, Philadelphia, for instaocCf 
defies them with impunity, if we are to believe the 
following : — 

*• PHILADELPHIA * CLEAN UP: 

“ Raid an Liquor Stills and Bootleggers, 

“ General as ChieJ of Police, 

“New York. 

“Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
more familiarly known to the sporting fraternity 
as ‘ Slumber I.and,‘ or the * Unconscious City,’ 
is in the throes of an anti-vice crusade. 

Philadelphia, a city of a,ooo,ooo population, 
not a few of whom are in the bootlegging business, 
has always prided itself on its aristocratic families, 
its Quaker beliefs, and the fact that it was the 
cradle of American independence. 

“ But the city’s pride has been woefully shaken. 
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It stands amusinglj' on trial before the eyes of the 
nation. And all because the new Mayor decided 
to ‘ clean up ' the dty when he took over the reins 
of government. To this end he appointed as 
Chief of Police Brigadier-General Smedley 
Butler- - • - 

“ The first official act of the General as Chief 
of Police was to order the city to be * cleaned up * 
within 48 hours. He informed police officials 
that any failure to comply would result in official 
heads being lopped off. 

‘‘Although he has been in office only a few 
days, eight police captains and lieutenants have 
lost their jobs, and more are likely to be seeking 
other fields, if the courts uphold the General’s 
action. 

“ Buder started out the first night with squads 
of policemen armed with short axes and proceeded 
to engage in a series of raids. A few illicit liquor 
stills and several wagon-loads of bootleggers were 
the net results of the raid. 

“ The General ordered that all women of the 
* Primrose Path ’ description be sent out of town 
(Philadelphia was to be made virtuous even at 
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the expense of other communities) and gunmen, 
burglars and others of the light-fingered gentry 
be rounded up wherever found. 

" Then the General announced that Philadelphia 
rvas well on the road to being as pure as the driven 
snow. But what arc the facts ? Liquor, say the 
reporters, may still be bought within a stone’s 
throw of the General’s own headquarters. 

'* The bootleggers arrested arc out on bail, and 
the court calendars of Philadelphia are filled with 
so many thousands of cases that the new ones 
cannot possibly be reached for a couple of years, 
and by that time they will have been forgotten. 

** And no sooner had the General’s self-satisfied 
opinion about the clean-up been published, than 
Philadelphia was struck by a series of hold-ups 
and safe-blowings such as it had not had in months. 

*' The courts in Philadelphia have openly 
denounced the General’s high-handed methods, 
and the politidans, seeing their graft endangered, 
are on the war-path." 

* » * * 

** Mrs. H. H. is the woman member of the New 
York State Censorship Commission. She says 
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the standard of film prcxJuctlon is iaaprowag by 
reason of the women's demand for clean films 
which producers are anxious to meet I ” 

It is the men, however, who appear to have 
taken up the rfllc of guardians of the public morals 
in the Anti-Kissing League, which we understand 
has recently been formed among the members of a 
number of Western Universities. This league of 
twentieth-century Galahads has sworn a vow 
against kissing. Each member is pledged not 
Only never to kiss himself, but also severely to 
take in hand the osculations of his sisters ; not 
only must he be a Puritan, but a propagandist 
Puritan, It must almost be worth while bang 
a sister to enjoy the experience of being warned 
against kissing by an undergraduate brother. 
Everyone has noticed the fierce anti-sexual phase 
through which boys pass between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. It is the stage immediately 
preceding the spotty one, and Freud has told us 
all about it. Sex has no attraction, women are 
soft and incompetent idiots, and it is a source of 
continual wonder that elder brothers should desire 
to waste their time with them. Gjnfirmation, 
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which occurs about this time, is also not without 
its effect. 

We may take the Anti-Kissing League, there- 
fore, as corroboratory evidence for that faiiure of 
Americans to grow up, which we have already 
noticed. 

Springing from the conception of the difficulty 
of goodness is the belief that morality wants 
advertising like a new form of patent goods, and 
is more potent when ventilated. A boy, who was 
recently charged in an American court with some 
misdemeanour of the pilfering variety, was com- 
manded as his punishment to go about for six 
months with a poster printed with an appropriate 
text pinned to his hat. 


The Goodness ot the Cosstitutio.v 

And then, of course, there is the American 
Constitution, the Government of the United 
States. The Americans are happy in being the 
only people in the world so contented with their 
Government that they do not bcljcvc it to be 
capable of improvement. As Plato said of God, 
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since He is enrircly and completely good, vre 
cannot conceive of Him as changing, 
since any change must involve an altera- 
tion in what is entirely and completely 
good, that is to say an alteration for the worse. 
And this, too, is the case with the Ameri- 
can Constitution, and in particular with 
the Government of the State of New York. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell quotes a recent law passed 
by the State of New York, providing that certi- 
ficates permitting persons to teach in State schools 
shall be issued only to those who have shown 
satisfactorily '* that they arc “ loyal and obedient 
to the Government of this State and of the United 
States,” and shall be refused to those who have 
advocated, no matter where or when, ** a form of 
Government other than that of this State or of 
the United States,” 

The Committee which framed this law, as quoted 
by the AVw Republic^ laid it down that the teacher 
who ** docs not approve of the present social 
system . . . must surrender his office,” and that 
** no person who is not eager to combat the theories 
of social change, should be entrusted with the 
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task of fitting the young and old for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship/' 

Mr. Russell goes on to remark : “ Thus, 
according to the lavr of the State of New York, 
Christ and George Washington were too degraded 
morally to be fit for the education of the young. 
If Christ were to go to New York and say ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,’ the President of 
the New York Scdiool Board would reply : ‘ Sir, 
I see no evidence that you are eager to combat 
theories of social change. Indeed, I have heard 
it said that you advocate what you call the 
of heaven, whereas this country, thank God, is a 
republic. It is clear that the Government of 
your kingdom of heaven would differ materially 
from that of New York State; therefore no 
children will be allowed access to you.' If he 
failed to make this reply, he would not be doing 
his duty as a functionary entrusted with the 
administration of the law.” 

From the above, it seems to be clear that the 
political optimism of Americans requires them to 
hold the doctrine of immediate perfectibility, at 
any rate so far as the Government of the United 
aor 
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States is concerned. This belief is, of course, 
contrary to the belief that this •world is a v^le of 
tears, compounded of suffering and imperfection, 
•which •we inhabit temporarily for disciplinary 
purposes, in order to fit ourselves for the perfection 
of the hereafter. But Idealism can afford to dis- 
regard inconsistencies. The heart, indeed, has 
reasons of its o^wn — and vre may be sure they arc 
very good ones — of which the reason knows nothing. 

Good Amertcaus in War-time 

It is in war-time that the Americin belief in the 
goodness of America finds its richest expression. 
America entered the war in an ecstasy of moral 
fervour, which not only blinded the nation to all 
that it had said and done in the immediate past 
when it •was resolved to keep out of the war, but 
made it oblivious to every consideration but the 
morality of its motives. 

Christianity ? The Sermon on the Mount ? 
Christ's teaching on non-resistance ? They were 
all very well in their way, of course, and highly 
thought of. Tliey were like that very neutrality 
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of Belgium which men set out to defend, guaran- 
teed bj^ all nations, and inviolate in time of peace, 
but not to be allowed to stand in the light 
of a people on the road to great things. 
Besides, had not God just declared himself in the 
strongest and most unequivocal way a ‘ good * 
American, fighting on the side of right ? “ O 
Almighty God,” says a prayer specially drawn up 
on the entrance of America into the war, “we 
humbly thank Thee that Thou hast put it into the 
heart of the President of the United States to 
enter this war in the defence of liberty and justice.” 

An American in war-time spends half his time 
in decemng himself and the other half in justifying 
the deceit. How does be justify it ? By simply 
ignoring all the facts which would be likely to 
Undeceive htm. This, after all, is only a special 
though extreme form of the process upon which 
the general belief in American morality is based, of 
overlooking whatever contradicts the belief. But 
there is no need to produce further evidence in 
favour of the American belief in American monl- 
ity. The optimism and idealism of this great 
nation are plain for all to sec. 
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Of what nature are the facts which contradict 
these beliefs ? 

III. Facts Coktrarv to these Beuejs 

UBERTT DURIKC THE WAR. 

It is in war-time, as we have seen, that the belief 
in the virtue of America is strongest. America 
prides herself on being a land of freedom ; the 
war was a war for freedom, fought to liberate 
men's lives from the menace of tyranny. In 
order to finance the war for liberty, voluntary loans 
were fioated to which Americans were asked to 
subscribe. They were known as " liberty 
Loans." The following letter addressed to the 
English Nation indicates the extent to which 
they were in fact voluntary. 

“an inc/de.vt ta the war tor tjleedom. 

"Sir, — Miss M. Louise Hunt was, until re- 
cently, an assistant librarian at the Central library 
in Portland, Oregon. An anonymous letter, 
supported by an article in a newspaper, charged 
her with the offence of failing to subscribe to the 
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Third Liberty Loan. This charge, according to 
*the Oregonian, ‘ brought her to the noricc of the 
Government officials and to the workers for the 
Third Liberty Loan.’ The Loan Committee 
sent a deputation ‘ to ascertain why she did not 
subscribe to Liberty Bonds.* Upon this grave 
charge Miss Hunt was summoned before a special 
meeting of the library Board, which, after a 

* thorough examination,’ declared her guilty. 

‘ Her conduct,’ they pronounced, however, * has 
never in any way obstructed, or tended to obstruct 
the activities of our Government. Her duties in 
carrying out the War Savings Stamp Campaign 
in the Liberty Loan have been conscientiously 
and efficiently performed.’ They refused to dis* 
miss her. 

Then began a hue and cry which occupied 
columns of TXr OrtgoTiJan every day. United 
States Attorney Haney was consulted, and gave 
it as his considered judgment that there was no 
law to compel any citizen to purchase a liberty 
Bond, However, he held there is a moral obliga- 
tion to uphold the Government that is even greater. 

* In my opinion,’ he said, ’ such a one should 
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not be permitted to hold a public position whether 
she were within her legal rights or not.* 

Tie OrtgoKtaK^ in a leading article, demanded* 
a reconsideration of the decision of the Library 
Board. 

* There never would have been any trouble 
about Miss Hunt if she had merely had an 
opinion ; but her difficulties arose when she 
capressed them and acted in consonance with 
them.’ 

Although it was not charged against her that, 
prior to the action of the Loan Committee, she 
had made any public profession of pacifism, the 
publication of the snews extorted from her by the 
Loan delegates dragged her secret crime into the 
open- 

* The common duty of all Americans,’ 
The Oregonian concludes, ‘ is to support the war. 
No citizen may dcdinc. No citizen may say 
that his country is sxrong tchen it is right. ^ If our 
public libraries are to harbor cither disloyalty’ or 
even non-loyalty, they had better be closed, at 
least for the period of the war. Then, if Germany 

> Mr italics. 
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has its way, perhaps Miss Hunt may be able 
to persuade the Kaiser to unlock the doom and 
install German kultur therein.’ 

The City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
adopted by unanimous vote a resolution pro- 
testing against the action of the trustees and 
declaring agwnst the employment of any person 
who is disloyal to their country’s policies. 

The congregation of the Mount Tabor Methodist 
Episcopal Church passed the following solemn 
resolution 

* To the Members of the Board of Directors of 
the Portland Library Association- 
Whercas, by refusal to buy Liberty Bonds 
and in other ways to support our Government 
in its present crisis. Miss Hunt, Assistant 
Librarian of our City Library, has shown an 
unpatriotic spirit and has rendered herself 
obnoxious to the loyal citizenship of our City ; 
and, whereas such action is prejudicial to all 
patriotic efforts in our midst therefore, be it 
resolved that we, the membership and congre- 
gation of the Mount Tabor Methodist Epis- 
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But Portland’s 6ght for liberty does not stand 
alone. 7 he Oregonian punctuates this story by 
an inset paragraph headed 
* jt’s differekt here ’ (Corvalles, Or., April 
13th) 

‘The workmen at the Kinsman Mill rebelled 
to-day when one of their number refused to buy 
a Liberty Bond. The soliciting committee called 
at the mill, and twenty-nine out of the thirty men 
immediately signed up. Joe Sanders refused to 
subscribe. The other twenty-nine men then 
walked in to the boss and demanded that Sanders 
be fired. He was promptly fired.” 

STie Daily telegraph prints the following 
statement contained in a message to the 
Press conveyed by the American Chai^^ 
d’Aifaires in London ; ‘ The part played by the 
Press of these countries in conciliating and per- 
fecting the efforts of the liberty-loving peoples 
to assure the perpetuity of their hard-won rights 
cannot be over-estimated.' — (Signed) ‘From a 
Student in America.’ ” 

Freedom of though^ however, is perhaps too 
much to expect among peoples fighting for 
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liberty. War is exceptional ; but in peace the 
norma] life of a freedom-loving democracy re- 
asserts itself. 


Freidom of Thought and Speech 

We have already refeired to the fact that 
immigrants entering America are required to 
express disbelief in Atheism. They must, how- 
ever, also verbally renounce Communism and 
Free Love. In order to land in America, there- 
fore, it is necessary cither to be a hypocrite or to 
hold on controversial questions the views which 
commend themselves to the American Govern- 
ment, This advance on the position adopted by 
TAe Oregonian in time of war is significant, 
'* There never would have been any trouble about 
Miss Hunt if she had merely had an opinion ; but 
her difficulties arose when she expressed them and 
acted in consonance with them,*’ said TAe Oregon-' 
hit. But now, apparently, it is not enough to refrain 
from expressing views which are unacceptable; the 
intending citizen must publicly affirm his disbelief 
in them. 
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But Portland’s fight for liberty docs not stand 
alone. The Oregonian punctuates this story by 
an inset paragraph headed 
‘jt's mrraRz.vT hire’ (Corvalles, Or., April 
13th) 

* The workmen at the Kinsman Mill rebelled 
to-day when one of their number refused to buy 
a Liberty Bond. The soliciting committee called 
at the mill, and twenty-nine out of the thirty men 
immediately signed up, Joe Sanders refused to 
subscribe. The other twenty-nine men then 
walked in to the boss and demanded that Sanders 
be fired. He was promptly fired.” 

The Daily Telegraph prints the following 
statement contained in a message to the 
Press conveyed by the American Charge 
d’AfFaires in London : * The part played by the 
Press of these countries in conciliating and per- 
fecting the cflfbrts of the liberty-loving peoples 
to assure the perpetuity of their hard-won rights 
cannot be over-estimated.’ — (Signed) ‘Front a 
Student in America.’ ” 

Freedom of thought, however, is perhaps too 
much to expect among peoples fighting for 
310 
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liberty. War is exceptional ; but in peace the 
normal life of a freedom-loving democracy re- 
asserts itself. 

Freedom of Thought and Speech 

We have already referred to the fact that 
immigrants entering America are required to 
express disbelief in Atheism. They must, how- 
ever, also verbally renounce Communism and 
Free Love. In order to land in America, there- 
fore, it is necessary cither to be a hypocrite or to 
hold on controversial questions the views which 
commend themselves to the American Govcni'- 
mcnt. This advance on the position adopted by 
Tile Orc^ofiian in time of war is significant. 

There never would have been any trouble about 
Miss Hunt if she had merely had an opinion ; but 
her difficulties arose when she expressed them and 
aacd in consonance with them,” said TAe Oregoit- 
But now, apparently, itisnotenoughtorefrain 
from cxpressingvicwswhich arc unacceptable ; the 
intending citizen must publicly affirm his disbelief 
tn them. 
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But Portland’s fight for liberty docs not stand 
alone. The Ore^oitian punctuates this story by 
an inset paragraph headed 
*iT*s rirF£REs-r hxm’ (CbrvalJcs, Or., April 

*The workmen at the Kinsman Mill rebelled 
to-day when one of their number refused to buy 
a Liberty Bond. The soliciting committee called 
at the mill, and twenty-nine out of the thirty men 
immediately signed up. Joe Sanders refused to 
subscribe. The other twenty-nine men then 
walked in to the boss and demanded that Sanders 
be fired. He was promptly fired.” 

The Daily Telegraph prints the following 
statement contained in a message to the 
Press conveyed by the American Charge 
d'Affaires in I-ondon ; ‘ The part played by the 
Press of these countries in conciliating and per- 
fecting the efforts of the Jiberty-Io-vTng peoples 
to assure the perpetuity of their hard-won rights 
cannot be ovcr-estimated.*~{Sjgoed) ‘From a 
Student in America-’ ” 

Freedom of thought, however, is perhaps too 
much to expect among peoples fighting for 
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liberty. War is exceptional ; but in peace the 
normal life of a freedom-loving democracy re- 
asserts itself. 


Freedom of Thought and Speech 

We have already referred to the fact that 
immigrants entering America are required to 
express disbelief in Atheism. They must, how- 
ever, also verbally renounce Communism and 
Free Love. In order to land in America, there- 
fore, it is necessary cither to be a hypocrite or to 
hold on controversial questions the views which 
commend themselves to the American Govern- 
ment, This advance on the position adopted by 
’The Oregonian in time of war is significant. 
“ There never would have been any trouble about 
Miss Hunt if she had merely had an opinion ^ but 
her difficulties arose when she expressed them and 
acted in consonance with them,” said The OregQn-‘ 
tan. But now, apparently, it is not enough to refrain 
from expressing views which are unacceptable ; the 
intending citizen must publicly affirm his disbelief 
in them. 
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Savage sentences of imprisonment have been- 
passed since the war on so-called “ Reds,” who 
hold, or are supposed to hold, unpopular opinions. 
Eugene Debs has languished in prison pear alter 
year for expressing agreement with the teaching 
of Christ on the subject of non-resistance, and 
professing himself a Socialist. He was only 
released when his health was completely brohen. 

Angorous efforts are made in America to prevent 
any speaker from being heard who is thought 
likely to disturb his hearers’ belief in the general 
excellence of Americans. These efforts are 
osuajiy, but not always, successful, as the follow- 
ing extract will bear witness ; 

” CR/r/C OF U.S. 

** Lectures at University in Spite oj Protests, 
“New York, Wednesday. 

“Dr. Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, states that the lectures arranged to be givra 
at the University by Giovanni Papini, author of 
* The life of ^hrist,* will take place, despite the 
bitter protests which have been lodged on the 
ara 
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ground of criticisms of America in Papini’s 
writings . — Cenirai News. 

“ (In one of his books Signor Papini 
referred to Aipcrica as ‘ the home of miHion* 
Wres, of the nauseating Longfellow, the in- 
t^erablc Washington, and the degenerate 
Whitman,’) " 

The battle for freedom of thought and of speech 
which our ancestors waged in Great Britain in the 
righteenth and nineteenth centuries, must, it 
seems, be fought all over again in America. In 
England the battle was long and slow ; men were 
tortured, burnt and hanged, and, within the memory 
of those now living, books were proscribed and 
speakers imprisoned on the altars of public 
orthodory ; but the victory went ultimately to 
freedom. In England men’s thoughts are on the 
whole free, and, except in war-time, they may, with 
certain exceptions, utter freely what they think. 
But the truth of Mill’s famous dictum, If all 
mania nd minus one were of one opinion, and only 
one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one 
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$a»*aj;e Kntcnoes of impriioftmcnt have been 
passed since the war on so-called " RedV* 
hold, or arc supposed fo hold, unpopularopialoas. 
Eugene Debs has languished tn prison year alter 
year for expressing agreement wth the teaching 
of Christ Ofi the subject of non-res Isonce, and 
professing himself a Socialist. He was only 
released when his health was completely broken. 

\’igomii$ efforts arc made in America to pres’ent 
any speaker from being heard who is thought 
likely to disturb his hearers* belief In the general 
caccllcnce of Americans, These efforts arc 
usually, but not alwaj’s, successful, as the follow- 
ing extract will bear witness ; 

" CRITIC OF V,S, 

*' Leetkrtt at VKtvtnitj in Sftite ef PrtMti. 

“New York, Wednesday. 

“Dr. Butler, President of Columbia Untver- 
aity, states that the lectures arranged to be pven 
at the Unis'crsrty by Glox’anni Papini, author of 
* The Life of Christ,’ will take place, despite the 
bitter protests which have been lodged on the 
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ground of criticisms of America in Papini’s 
writings,— News, 


"(In one of his books Signor Papini 
referred to Aipcrica as * the home of million- 
^ires, of the nauseating Longfellow, the in- 
h^lcnbfe Washington, and the degencrafe 
^Vhitman.’) " 

The battle for freedom of thought and of speech 
which our ancestors waged in Great Britain in the 
ttghtecnth and nineteenth centuries, must, it 

seems, be fought all over again in America. In 

men were 

freedom ^ ’t ^ Ultimately^ to 

^hale hwLaTi^^ thoughts arc on the 

“»Kednun«o„JL/7°“' 

0"' P«»e were of the enX 

be no mo^ • opmion, mankind 
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person, than he, if he had had the ^tter, 

justified in silencing mankind, • 

and with considemble 

England, has not begun to be 

Yet the belief in Amencan pohtJ^ ^,iou5 

remains such that "no person w o is ^ 

to combat the theories of soaal change 

entrusted with the task of fitting the ’ ^^1 

Freedom of thought and of speech arc 

not admitted as social goods, since the dvoai^ 

of that theory of social change 

anybody to advocate an)'thing is pro ‘ 

then, were it not prohibited, the a v 

be unnecessary, since freedom to adv 

change would mean that freedom of spec 

been won. . 

In spite of this alleged 
methods favoured by Amencan po 
would also seem to be capable of imp 
ment. There is little appeal “ ^ 

and elections are characterized by diso . 

violence and fanaticism ; they also afford 
opportunity for persecuting unpopular . 

and causes. An account of an American ele 
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suggests nothing so much as a schoolboy scrap. 
The following extract rcJates incidents in an clcc- 
Hon for the Mayoralty of Detroit in October, 192^. 

Detroit, the fourth city of the United States, 
IS at the moment a melting-pot of American emo- 
tions, with religion, race and Mr. Henry Ford all 
leading features. 

' The Ku Klux Klan is trying a new method of 
attacldng its three victims — negroes. Catholics 
and Jews. 

For weeks Klan organizers, combining Ameri- 
can elScicncy methods with fanaticism, have been 
fighting to elect a Klansman as Maypr, in opposi- 
tion to a Catholic who is standing fo^ re-election- 
Nightshirt ' methods are discarded, but the 
usual denials of Klan activity are made when 
convenient. 

The fiiry and passion are such that a Protes- 
tant minister's wife advocated at a church meeting 
that women who failed to vote Protestant and 
pr^Klan should be tarre-d and feathered- 

CamcHas,' as the women’s branch of the Ku 
^lux Klan is called, ts working to secure women’s 
votes. 
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“ The negroes whom the KJan in other parts of 
America have pcrscnittd, and murdered, are bang 
courted ; but the day after the election will begin 
the trial of a negro doctor for murder, because he 
fired on a mob of thousands who were attacking 
his home. 

“ During the last fortnight £10,000 have been 
spent in the more or less open bribery of negroes. 

" Similarly the Ku Klux Klan is alternately 
fawning on and threatening the Jews, with little 
prospect of success, however." 


Frzcdoai for Othir Race 

The mention of negroes brings us to another 
aspect of American public life. America is a 
great democracy ; hence it despises snobbishness. 
It offers an open door to the talents ; it affords an 
equal opportunity to all comers j there is nothin! 
to prevent a man of ability from rising to the fop 
of the tree ; merit tells. cherished 

beliefs; none more so ; tii/ . ^'pwels in -• 
crown of American perfeetji- 
Four years after the 
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ttQt certajufy, of Cetntan extraction, endca\*cnJTcd 
to laakt ii5 way in the American academic world, 
Kj expcncnccs are given in an autobiography 
from a zcvicK of which the foiiowing «n extract, 
“ w democratic America, to which he had 
given his soul, he found every avenue to academk 
promotron barred because of his origin. Again 
n *e«n«ppointmentswercrcfuscdtoKim because 

i”? of ft, W f ®W.,houtd,r- 

ftooldnin, cJ^l 'W> «>M- 
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world is one in which white and black are brought 
daSy into contact. 

Yet when maldng all allowances for the bias 
introduced by one’s own impartiality, it is difficult 
to believe that these things would not be better 
managed in heaven. (\Ve mention heaven bccaiise 
of that American belief, referred to abm’C, that 
*' theories of social change,” which we presume 
would be involved in the establishment of heaven, 
* must be combated.”) Heaven, we feel, would 
suit the blacks better, or at least some of them. 
\Vc say this because there has alwaj’S been a 
prejudice in favour of (fic view that heaven is more 
comfortable than hell. Now hell, or a very 
passable imitation of it, is what some blacks arc 
getting at present. Thus take the following from 
the Daily Nnvs, May, 1922 ; 

•’ NEGRO nor EVENED 

” ^Terrible Lynching Atrocity in America 

“ Davjsboro’ (Georgia), Friday. 

*' A 1 5-ycar-old negro, named Charles Atkins, 
who had been arrested in connection with the 
murder of a rural mail carrier, named 
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Mrs. Kitchens, was to-day tortured over a slow fire 
for 1 5 minutes, and then, whilst shrieking with pain, 
was questioned concerning his accomplices, as a 
result of which he impl icated another youth. The 
ringleader of the mob, which consisted of some 
2,000 people, then proceeded to chain Atkins to a 
pine tree and relit the fire. While the tortured 
boy was burning, some 200 shots were fired at his 
body. The mob are now searching for the other 
lad.” — Reuter. 

When we read the stories of lynchings in the 
Southern States, of thousands of cheap excur- 
sionists travelling by train to see a nigger's tongue 
torn out before he is burnt alive, Americans will, 
I fed sure, forgive us, if we fail entirely to subscribe 
to the view that theories of social change necess- 
arily, and in all cases, require combating in 
America. 

They will forgive us, too, if we cannot avoid 
feeling that just occasionally the belief in the virtue 
of Americans thrives by turning a blind eye to a 
certain kind of facts. It is, of course, true that our 
repugnance to the torture of negroes may lay us 
open in our turn to the charge of Puritanism, It 
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may be the case that tpc object to the burning of 
negroes not so much because of the pain it gives to 
the negroes, as because of the pleasure it gives to 
the spectators, but this indication of Puritanism 
on our part is not altogether regrettable. In 
•writing of a moral country like America a tincture 
of morality in the writer ensures sympathy and 
assists comprehension. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that America 
is the land not only of liberty but of equality. It 
is the greatest democracy in the -world, and in a 
democracy all men should be treated as being 
theoretically equal. And in theory they are. Thus 
New York, which, is the best city in America for 
negroes, has a law insisting on equal treatment 
for -whites and blacks. In practice, however, the 
law docs not seem to have quite the effect which 
its framers seem to have intended. 

** Coloured people,” we are told, ” -who enter 
the -vast majority of restaurants are ignored or 
made too uncomfortable to stay. They are 
refused rooms at all the big hotels, 

" Members of any * respectable * club taking m 
a negro visitor would be called before the com- 
320 
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mittec or asked to resign, with perhaps the 
exception of two clubs. 

“ Negroes have separate churches, theatres, 
cinemas, night clubs, though there is no discrim- 
ination in trains or trams. 

“ The entrance of one negro family into a block 
of flats would lead to the exodus of every white 
family. 

” The adoption of a fashion in dress by negroes 
means that it would be dropped by every'body else. 

** Public men refuse to talk on this subject, the 
facts being too wildly at variance with the demo- 
cratic theory,'* 

The Americans have no use for gentlemen and 
ladies ; they are proud to be merely citizens. It 
is, therefore, no doubt a source of gratification to 
the American to reflect that in his dealings with 
negroes he is only every other inch a gentleman. 


Six Morality 

As regards that narrower aspect of morality 
which embraces virtuous conduct in sexual matters, 
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tunate Ia»ty in this matter which good Americans 
cannot but feel to have been most regrettable. 
This regret takes the usual form of covering up 
what occasions it. Thus we notice in the Press 
that “ Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, who has been pro- 
fessor of Greek at Chicago University since 1915, 
is engaged upon an American translation of the 
New Testament, a task which has been highly 
commended by the Theological Faculties Union, 
says the Central News Chicago correspondent. 

** Dr. Goodspeed is deleting the story, as told in 
the eighth chapter of St. John, of Christ pardoning 
he woman taken in adultery.” 

Dr. Goodspeed gives as the reason for this • 
deletion the doubt which he feels as to whether 
this story has been rightly attributed to St. John’s 
authorship. As to this we shall have our own 
opinion. "We do not hear that Dr. Goodspeed 
has omitted any other passage of doubtful authen- 
ticity from the Bible, which he has so thoughtfully 
translated into American. 

A little Latin and less Greek may not be a 
matter for reproach. IVhen, however, it is com- 
bined \rith an enthusiasm for morality of an 
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American intensity, the lack of it may become a 
public nuisance. A year or so ago, a certain Mr. 
Herbert Loewe, of Exeter College, Oxford, sent 
a copy of Schleussner's Sepiua^nt L^xiton to a 
friend in New York. In a fortnight’s time it was 
returned to him without explanation by the 
American Customs. Customs officials are, it 
appears, on the look out for indecent books, and 
seeing the unknown letters of an unknown tongue, 
took the view that the decent obscurity of an 
antique language must have been invoked to veil 
some hideous obscenity. So the Seftua^nt^ 
of all works, is excluded from America lest it 
pollute the purity of the native mind, A sad 
commentar)' this, on the number of lecturers we 
have sent to America to supply the American 
craving to “ get culture quickly.” 

In the light of th^e incidents, from which it 
will be seen that even the Bible itself is not immune 
from the American rage for decency, we can no 
longer doubt that the Americans set great store by 
moral purity, a conclusion which is reinforced by 
a consideration of the state of marriage in America. 
Americans, as is well known, are very successful 
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in maint^njng a high standard of conjugal fidelity, 
and in suppressing the outbreak of irr^^ular 
unions. How is this success achieved ? By the 
simple expedient of easy divorce. Nowhere in 
the world can a divorce be so readily obtained as 
in certain of the American States. No ground is 
too trivial to justify the filing of a petition. Take, 
for instance, the following : 

IFIRELESS DIVORCE 
“ ‘ Radiomania * ai a Ground for Petition 
“ Paris, Monday. 

“ According to the Nezv Tori Herald (European 
Edition) Mrs. Cora M. White, of Minneapolis, 
is appipng for a divorce on the ground that her 
husband suffers from ‘ radiomania.* 

“ From the particulars given by the petitioner, 
it would appear that Mr. White took to wireless 
two years ago, spent roost of his time with his 
own set, and kept his wife and daughter awake at 
all hours of the night. 

" The high tension of domestic relations was 
amplified by the low frequency with which he 
■ provided funds for clothes, inasmuch as he spent 
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his money on new apparatus and parts, thereby 
almost worrying his wife to death/' 

The case with which divorce is apparently to be 
obtained in America does much to facilitate the 
belief in American morality. Immorality, as 
we have suggested, consists in irregular sexual 
relations ; but where these can be regularized 
almost at will, there is no necessity for being 
immoral. Hence the belief in American morality 
flourishes undisturbed. This belief, like the 
others to which I have referred, is not based upon 
evidence but springs from desire, Americans 
who desire to be virtuous, in fact, are prepared, 
when the facts gainsay them, to satisfy their desire 
with beliefs. Hence for a goodness which is 
unreal, they substitute a real belief in a goodness 
which is fictitious. Here once more we arc at 
one of the sources of American idealism. 


Concluding Remarks on Civiuzation 

As it is with morality, so it is with civilization. 
Americans wish to think themselves civilized ; 
they also wish to think themselves efiident, 
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learned, cultivated and artistic. Under the smy 
of these desires they are prepared to mistake hurry 
for efficiency, mechanical ingenuity for science, 
connoisscurship for culture, ostentation for art, 
and, so long as the belief in goodness is accepted 
as a sufficient substitute for goodness, we may add, 
hypocrisy for virtue. 

Although the instances that I have quoted of 
the perversions of truth, beauty and goodness have 
been taken almost entirely from America, I do 
not wish to suggest either that Americans are 
without exception chargeable with these perver- 
sions, or that they are peculiar to America. There 
are Americans who are gentle, courteous and 
tolerant, men of knowledge and understanding, 
capable of fine shades of feeling and a sensitive 
consideration for the feelings of others, and 
possessing a culture all their own. We all know 
such Americans and value them the more for the 
contrast they present to their more prominent 
fellow countrymen. 

But the man of whose habits and thoughts I 
have spoken in this book, the Nordic hundred 
per-center, is very different from these Americans 
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we love and respect. His is the predominant 
type to^ay, and sets increasingly the standard 
of American life. And just as he is in the of 
American civilization, so is this civilization the 
advance-guard of similar forces throughout the 
western world. America, being the most modern 
of the nations, is a signpost pointing along the road 
which the other nations are following. In other 
words, America represents the next stage of advance 
among the nations of Western Europe. In so far, 
therefore, as “ civilization '* is more developed in 
America than it is elsewhere, we may in due course 
expect to see the main features of American life 
and thought increasingly prevalent among our- 
selves. 

It may be that truth, beauty and goodness ate 
not the true aims of human endeavour, and that 
the standards by which I have sought to judge 
those things in modern civilization which degrade 
them arc irrelevant. But in spite of the different 
forms in which these ideal ends manifest them- 
selves, and the different accents in which their 
message comes to individual men and women, it 
cannot, I think, be doubted that they still shine 
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like stars over the path of human progress as fixed, 
as unalterable and as baffiingly desirable as on the 
day when Plato first gave them a special place in 
that hierarchy of Forms, which constituted, for 
him, the real world. 

Man comes into life to seek and to find his 
sufficient beaut)', his peculiar truth, his individual 
goodness, to serve and to work for them, to face 
in their service obloquy and suffering, misunder- 
standing and neglect, counting death itself as 
nothing, so long as the dying eyes still turn to 
them. Against him stand arrayed efficiency and 
mechanism, business and hustle, luxury and 
display, complacency and hypocrisy to thwart his 
efforts, to head him off from his quest and to 
beguile him from his path by taking to themselves 
the false semblance of that which he is seeking. 
And, as Plato said, it is by the persuasion and 
beguilement of what is easy and pleasant, rather 
than by the violence that resists in the open, that 
men are led to betray and forget that instinctive 
knowledge about truth, beauty and goodness 
which has been comnutted to them as thrir birth- 
right. 
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